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IN THE CALENDAR of months both spring and winter 
have their salutary sparkle. Towards the end of 
heavy summer the one is forgotten, the other not yet 
felt, and men find themselves jogging in the doldrums— 
that “‘ region of calms and light baffling winds near the 
equator’’. There, any breeze will start them off for the 
fair isle of Flapdoodle, where the flora have only false 
scent and wild geese, red herrings, nested mares are 
the fauna. In that between-climes, men will believe 
anything, will recount anything during that fifth, the 
silly, season of the year. 

Wars, like years, have such a season. There are signs 
that we are in it now. Statements are made which imply 
that not only the speakers but their hearers have ceased 
to think; slogans are slung out, poems are published 
and sentiments dug up, in the press which would not 
have been tolerated a year ago. It is true that many 
events have occurred which, a year ago, we should not 
have thought it possible to tolerate and it may be 
urged (by those themselves affecied slightly by the silly 
season) that such events justify, and may even call for, 
a corresponding change of mentality. 
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In part that is true. But the danger of half-truths is not 
that they do not go far enough ; it is that all along the 
line they blur into deception. Many who quite honestly 
think they are “adapting’’ themselves to changed con- 
ditions are really “withdrawing according to plan” 
from themselves. They are throwing away what 
they thought and what they stood for. After such 
essential, if inevitable heroism, it would be more than 
a pity, it would be an indignity to every individual, 
if we allowed ourselves to have to wade again through 
a swill of muddied thought which, in contradistinction 
to man’s physical courage, makes one almost despair at 
the easy mortality of his mind. 

There is much excuse for that mind to be tired. People 
who have been bombed underground may be pardoned 
if they cannot keep their thoughts far above it. People 
who have lost families, friends, homes, businesses have 
themselves for months had little of that sleep which 
“knits up the ravelled sleeve of care ’’—at a time when 
their cares are greater than they ever have been. Dusk no 
longer means the end of a day’s toil but the beginning of 
a night’s terror. They go to their shelter, to their work, 
to their shelter. They emerge (some of them; a “ small 
proportion ”’ each night are killed) to find fresh damage, 
further fires. The light greeting them each morning 
demands also that they harden their eyes anew to rasping 
wreckage and to the reversal, which that stands for in their 
minds, of all that made life livable. In scorched and sodden 
streets they queue, among hoses and fallen glass, for 
boarded-up buses ; they enter their work-place with only 
a glance at the gap where the next building had been till 
last night, and when they come out, to go home, they 
cannot tell if there will still be a home when they get there. 
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Facing daily more cataclysms than have previously 
been crowded into a lifetime, these people are at the 
same time deprived of refreshment, in every sense, and of 
relaxation. ...It is true that they must not stagnate. 
But there is no need for them to be shouted at. There 
is enough noise without the high-pitched voice of the 
writer of fiery articles; we all know the person who 
says [ take no notice, I sleep through it all—and we know 
that he usually says it, not from his bedroom, but in 
the basement, where his clamour stops others from 
resting. We know the person who thinks there should 
be no rest, because he is too scared to. In his work 
there is only evident the neurosis he feels it his duty 
to pass on to his readers. And we know—how 
we know !—that those who talk most of changed 
conditions produce only the old calls with which 
to encourage people through them. The talk of 
many of our daily and weekly journalists was never 
a monument of reason It is now such as to qualify 
them for juvenile evacuation. They do not admit that 
with living at high pitch on one plane, there must 
be falling off in another. When more energy than usual 
is required to get through each day, and survival through 
the night is a matter of recurring astonishment, it is as 
hard to think with clear concentration as it is to keep 
eyes bright and unlined. Where there can be no relaxa- 
tion, there is always a slackening ; the siren-suit comforts 
psychologically as well as physically. 

But—on the other side of the scale—that is no reason 
forshoddiness. Overworked eyes may ask not to have to 
look too long or too closely at anything. But they can still 
choose that what they do look at shall be of the same 
quality, if not on the same level, as that they were used to. 
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Brains can be tired, but still trim. Minds can remain 
alert, even if they are denied the opportunity to be 
athletic. With the amount of time before us uncertain, 
each one of us may perhaps wish for more immediate 
results from our reading than in normal times; we 
may respond more easily to what is quickly apprehended 
—but that is no reason to apprehend only parrot-cries, 
pretty verses and such snatches of old songs as Ophelia 
sang when (let us remember) she had water on the brain. 

It is customary, at the end of a year, to look ahead to 
the next ; but this year, after twelve months of increasing 
difficulty and almost unalloyed disappointment, I think 
we should permit ourselves to look back, and then, 
carefully considering the calendar, to ask ourselves if at 
any point we accepted or provided a way of thinking 
against which we had previously fought. Those who 
are articulate should submit themselves, before they 
utter, to a searching self-surety that, neither in style nor 
in sentiment, are they succumbing to the short-cut toxin 
of hysteria which diseased us so in the last war. 
It has begun more quickly this time, helped now by radio 
in addition to the press. Like all epidemics, it is best 
guarded against and treated from the start. One of 
the inevitabilities of war is that there come from it 
soft minds as well as sore throats, but it is little use to 
keep our heads under fire if what is inside them returns 
to the stage when it was not allowed to play with 
matches. 
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CHRISTMAS, 1940 


Bomb-trouble has delayed several publishers from 
putting out books already announced. It has also meant 
that several of those which were put out came in too 
late to be reviewed for this number. To overcome this, 
I have put before the Reviews some pages of suggested 
winter reading. Many people find themselves separated 
from their regular bookshops, whilst those which may 
be within reach cannot always get their parcels through 
quickly, so that to keep in touch is not as easy as might 
be. I hope, therefore, that this will prove to be literally 
intelligence of what will be, or has lately been, published. 


5 xe * 


CHILDREN’S GAMES AT THE BODLEIAN 


This Michaelmas, the Bodleian Library offered an 
exhibition of engravings of children’s games. It had 
not, the Record almost boasts, “ the slightest claim to 
be exhaustive nor even representative’; nevertheless, 
it produced an interesting article by S. Gibson in the 
October issue of the library’s quarterly. To read of 
one picture that ‘‘ two of the more sophisticated children 
are standing on their heads”’ is to be encouraged to 
read on, and thus to learn that “ among solitary games 
standing on the head is perhaps one of the most skilled, 
but seems latterly to have gone out of fashion”. As a 
game only, surely ? 

* * * 


THE ORIGIN OF KITE-FLYING 


I should not, from my own past experience, agree 
that seasonally, “ hoops and tops are not in together ”’ 
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but it is good to know that football was once described 
as “a bloody and murthering practice (rather) than 
a fellowly sport or pastime’? and that marbles, “a 
seemingly simple game, has a rich terminology.” Kite- 
flying “‘ may have been suggested by the reprehensible 
amusement of tying birds or butterflies to a string and 
allowing them to fly captive’. The Bodleian manuscript 
of the Romance of Alexander (1344) shows boys 
playing with butterflies in this manner. 

As for “ oranges and lemons ”’, that is a “ spring-time 
game and is believed to be a survival of a prehistoric 
sacred dance...so “‘ thus it may come to pass. that 
some of the games played by children in the slums of 
cities will be the last vestiges of those mysterious rites 
practised by downland man long ago under the monoliths 
of Avebury and Stonehenge”. Just as (one would like 
to add) those played by our own children in Canada 
and the States may, later, seem relics of the rites practised 
by downtrodden man under the monuments of London, 
Liverpool, Leicester. 


* * * 


FAMILY RE-UNION 


In fact, it will be interesting to watch the re-union 
of the children who return with those who remained. 
Those who went left with toy tin-hats and such songs 
on their lips as There’ Always be an England and The 
Siegfried Line .. . will they seem curiously old-fashioned 
to their cousins who went through it in Coventry or 
Dover? Or will they, who will be able to remember 
an unraided England, seem beings of a superior planet 
to a child who had taken it as a matter of course to 
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spend every night in a shelter? I know one small girl 
who already is puzzled to hear there ever was a time 
without sirens. I can imagine that great care will 
have to be taken to prevent rifts among re-united young 
relatives lest we no sooner have one war over than 
another begun, the children’s. 

Their elders had better look to it, and rid themselves 
of their own shrapnel-snobbery—‘‘ Mine was bigger than 
yours,’ ““ Oh, but ours was a land-mine.” ‘“‘ My dear, 
I hardly call that a shelter, it’s surface—but then, of 
course, you’ve only had incendiaries.” 


* * * 


A SLIGHT HUMMING NOISE 


(It is not what you think .. . though I have to keep telling 
Gp CLAN TANT hi AH, 

It can happen that circumstances make one repeat 
some word till one distrusts one’s own use of it. In 
nearly every sentence one writes it will occur, at first 
naturally, then inevitably, finally irritatingly—and at 
that point one stops, looks at it and goes to the dictionary, 
to find an alternative if there is one and to be sure one’s 
observed the right meaning if not. “ Bomb” was 
my word. Was it once short for “ bombardment”, 
and whence did it come? O.£.D. stated “ f. French, 
bombe, f. Sp. Bomba, f. L., f. Gk. bombos, hum”. 

In Greek the word meant “to hum” which to-day 
means “‘ to scream’. A bomb is a hummer, a screamer, 
a whistler.... O, birds at the Zoo, little did you reck, 
when the hummer hit your house, what a word came 
home to. roost ! 


* * * 
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FURTHER NORTH 


Yet it shows what man can do in the way of distorting 
to destruction even a word, that what began as humming 
now ends in exploding. ... There is humming in 
plenty here where (thanks to kind hosts) we sojourn. 
At first, fresh from London, I thought it was planes, 
bombs, sirens—to put in their order of occurrence 
those events which make one duck and arch one’s neck 
(I tend to do that, instead of my back, with the result 
that the other night, I hit my head, diving under the 
bed). Now, I have learnt that the sound is “ the works ”’. 
If you would ask me which, I should say primly “ war 
effort ’’, and that would show you that I did not indulge 
in careless talk; but it would mean that, a stranger 
here, I haven’t yet dared ask “iron or steel ?”’ I haven’t 
been here long enough to add to my knowledge by 
exposing my ignorance. 

But I have been here long enough to have grown to 
like the humming. My first day, cocks crowing in the 
distance were strangely like the cries of those caught 
in burnt buildings—but the noise of machinery meant 
men alive, working. I no longer think of the “ smoky 
North” (indeed, as you will know later, “‘ North” 
I am not allowed to think of)—I accept the smoke as 
plume on the landscape and accent on power. That 
power is heard in the humming and seen on the earth 
in handspreads of chimneys, in miners trooping from 
buses in the village or cycling through country roads. 
Those thereby hum (that word again) with life, as do 
rarely the roads or lanes in the South, where lately we 
were. 
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NATURE NOTES 


Striking contrast, indeed, to our sea-coast establish- 
ment. Certain climatic changes were immediate to 
notice; green peas went on till November and, where 
there are not beets, in the beds there are roses—not 
freaks but flocks, though to-day there was ice in the 
fountain. Leaves cling to trees which, in Sussex, would 
have been weeks back denuded. ... This paragraph 
has turned oddly into notes “‘ From My Garden’. 
I had best switch it to Housing. ... Cottages here 
are built of stone; not of plaster, pastel-painted, or 
brittle brick. Little grows on them in the way of 
blurring thatch, Perkin-rose insult, or creeper. The 
stone has its own glow—honey, rose-attar, olive golden 
—and it is shape rather than colour that counts. A 
house here is an assertion of the landscape, not, as so 
often in the South, a “ property ” in the theatrical sense. 


a * cd 


CENTRAL MIDLANDS 


You may call the North “smoky”, “ industrial ”’, 
‘uncompromising ”’, “ go-ahead”’ (if you must), but 
you may not call it North. Not any more. When we 
are told of ourselves, in print or on wireless, it is 
as North Midland, East Midland we’re referred to. For 
fear of favouring the enemy, our districts are deprived 
of regional appellation. One might think that such 
names as the Palatine, Little Holland, the Marches, are 
more familiar to ourselves than to the enemy. It might 
be argued that the Border and the Ridings would stir 
local patriotism. But these names go the way of Hallam- 
shire, discarded now, to be forgotten next; authority 
prefers its own classification and accordingly England 
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appears to be a country with only two districts, South 
(West and East) and Midland (North, West, and East). ... 
We have been spared the climax of Central Midlands 
as yet, but at the cost of losing the North Country, as 


a term. 
* * * 


AGIW A Yeas HE Ysei AV 


Reference to the prose of W. H. Davies in the 
November number has prompted a reader to remember 
a story contained in the poet’s Later Days. Speaking 
of when the last war “‘ became so serious that the age- 
limit had to be raised to fifty years ’’, Davies recorded 
that the Tribunals (who “ were not only brutal but 
often ignorant men’’) “said to Epstein ‘you have 
made a great name as a sculptor, and we are going to 
give you a chance now to make a name as a soldier’ ”’. 


* * * 


STATING THE CASE 


The phrase “ delayed action ”’ takes on a new meaning 
from a paragraph which appeared recently in The 
Times— 

“ Applying in the Divorce Court yesterday for the postpone- 
ment of the hearing of a case, counsel stated that there was reason- 
able ground for believing that the respondent had been killed 
during the last forty-eight hours in an air-raid.” 

The British have been generally, and on the whole 
justly, praised for their carrying-on in face of difficulties. 
But before this instance be regarded as taking calmness 
to extremes, let the last sentence be quoted— 


“Tt had not been possible to get under the débris to ascertain 
whether that was so.” 
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BOOK OF THE WORDS 


In the winter of 1898-9, Miss May Anderson was 
singing in the character of Prince Roseleaf a song called 
As You Were which had been composed by Sydney 
F, Ward. 


“When I came to town and ’listed 
To serve our gracious Queen, 
They declared a ‘ rawer rookey ’ 
They had scarcely ever seen. 
They put me through my facings 
And the sergeant used to swear 
At his awkward Squad, ‘ Confound you ! 
Halt! Attention! As you were !’— 
“As you were! Right turn! Oh, the British boy must learn 
How to march like a soldier and be strong and stern. 
If you want him to be ready when there’s trouble in the air 
He must stand like a soldier. Shoulder arms ! As you were !” 
No doubt it brought the house down at the Brighton 
Aquarium, where Beauty and the Beast was the panto- 
mime, and on that, as well as on others, H. K. Fisher 
will write in the next issue. Since Drury Lane has been 
hit, I hope that his findings from the books of words of 
that theatre will be of more than passing interest. 
* * * 


FUTURE PROGRAMME 

Other items in that number will be an essay on Indian 
art by Iqbal Singh, a continuation of Marianne Moore’s 
history of The Dial and, under the title Salvage, further 
extracts from the diary of this paper’s search for a new 
office... . A new batch of important new poems by 
Edith Sitwell heads the poetry, which includes further 
work by John Malcolm Brinnin and Vernon Watkins, 
and there will be stories by Leslie Halward, Fred 
Urquhart and Professor Gwyn Jones. 


BY PLANE FROM PORTUGAL 


By BRYHER 


BARCELONA WAS OPPRESSIVE. It was neither the heat 
nor the few people in the immense, deserted streets 
but a sense of prison in the Kafka sense; we were 
here, perhaps we should leave to-morrow, perhaps 
some chance action could doom us to remain in a 
suspended nightmare, cut off from the world. 

Money had ceased to have value. First, cigarettes and 
then food counted. People leaned against shop-windows 
with starved faces that looked even unhealthier for 
being coated with sunburn. A herd of cows crossed 
the tram-line, as lean as their drivers. It was only 
surprising to see English newspapers about a week 
old; nothing later than June had reached us in 
Switzerland. 

We assembled early the following day at the air 
office, seven of us were English, the rest were mainly 
Swiss. The hall was full of German advertisements 
and a German passenger remarked politely to us that 
we had got on to the wrong bus. We transferred our- 
selves to one that was even more battle-scarred and jerky 
and eventually started off towards the aerodrome along 
a road that was reminiscent of the East; it was narrow, 
dusty, and we drove against a stream of mule carts, 
with high wheels of prehistoric pattern and loads of 
clover. Sunburnt boys slept on top and again we had 
the impression that their slumber came less from the 
heat and the monotonous pace than from weakness and 
exhaustion. Soldiers were everywhere with coloured 
ribbons fluttering above somewhat tattered equipment. 

The tiny garden round the aerodrome buildings was 
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full of dark red oleanders. We went through the customs 
again and had to surrender all our Spanish money in 
exchange for French notes, apart from about ten pesetas 
each that were doled out to us for our lunch, as if we 
were school children. Outside a big Junker machine 
waited to take passengers to Las Palmas and Germany. 
I walked up and down the sandy path remembering those 
English people who had laughed at my stories in 1936 
and 1937 of the Spanish war being fought on the question 
of air bases. I could see now how correct I had been 
but prophecy is not very satisfactory; nothing will 
undo the misery nor bring back the dead and it was all 
sO unnecessary. 

A German officer in front of us in a civilian suit 
somewhat too small for him, chattered gaily about the 
western front and the inadequacy of school-taught 
French for invasion purposes. He carried his sword 
carefully tied up in a brown paper parcel. His com- 
panion remarked that it made one ill laughing to watch 
the English on the plane. We understood their mirth 
better when we discovered that though we were on the 
Spanish line, we had apparently an Italian pilot to 
Madrid and from there a German on to Lisbon. This 
is a peculiar war, however, and one must get over 
one’s prejudices. After all, we did have an English 
refugee reach Switzerland, after the French débacle, 
on a German tank, and it is useless travelling in war- 
time if one is narrow-minded. 

Our pilot was Italian. In spite of the fact that of his 
eight passengers, seven were English, he was affable 
and pointed out landmarks. We gave up trying to be 
bewildered. It was porcupine country, black and red, 
like speckled granite. One has to see these hills perhaps 
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to understand Spanish resistance in the war. By Madrid 
where we landed, the marks of the trenches were plainly 
visible. Our food there appeared to have been cooked 
in kerosene oil, we changed our Italian for a German 
pilot. By this time all we cared about was reaching 
Portugal, and we got there at sunset, sweeping down 
between low hills. It was safety after four days of 
insecurity and travel. 

The quality of Lisbon was its light, its hours were 
dawn and sunset when the colours of an aquarium met in 
the sky, iridescent edges that dissolved not into foam 
but into puffs of fish green and net gold. It made the 
Portuguese habit of rising at midday the more 
surprising, it was, in fact, one of the few countries in 
the world where to get up with the lark was considered 
positively immoral. 

If it had not been for the war, we should have been 
writing poems about the beauty of the city and its 
exhibition, with the model ship of the time of the 
Navigators anchored in a silver harbour and powerful 
Brazilian statues facing one of its oldest churches. As it 
was, we must entreat our Portuguese friends to forgive 
our feelings, but to have been “‘ Refugee... British . . .” 
in Lisbon, 1940, is to share a bond of sympathy with 
fellow travellers till the end of our days. 

Portugal is to-day the only country in Europe whence 
the English can return to their native land. We had 
places reserved and tickets for England or we should 
not have obtained the Portuguese visa. There were 
about a thousand of us, from Spain and Switzerland, 
Japan and the Cape, Northern Africa and France. For 
some reason we shall never be able to understand we 
were informed upon arrival that our reservations were 
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cancelled, it was impossible to get funds out from 
England, most of us had spent our last halfpennies long 
before and we kicked our heels on Lisbon sands, 
meditating upon the impending joys of a Portuguese 
cemetery. 

If we had been tourists who had left home despite 
official warning our fate might have been comprehensible. 
Many of us, however, had given up homes and possessions 
under the mistaken impression that our services might 
be valuable in England, or we were business people, 
engaged in the supposedly important export trade, or 
we had come at the direct invitation of British consuls 
in different neutral countries. The hotels asked three 
pounds a head a day, pensions with scanty sanitation 
were content with a pound, even then rooms had often 
to be shared with complete strangers. One could, 
of course, camp out on the beach. We rambled up 
and down the avenues like hungry wolves, trying 
to read the headlines on English papers that we could 
not afford to buy and cursed ourselves for having 
had patriotic impulses. The British Institute had 
closed for the holidays, normal enough in any ordinary 
year, but 1940 hardly followed the conventional 
pattern. We could not, therefore, borrow books. The 
Anglo-Swiss contingent, having come out with one suit- 
case apiece, had salvaged winter clothes and we now 
had a heat wave, which added to our embarrassment. 
For about two days I enjoyed the spectacle of austere 
female missionaries and minor members of the under- 
world having to share tables, but the sheer surrealism 
of the atmosphere soon became boring, the reasonably 
normal are less tiring as a steady diet! I know now 
exactly what a gold-rush town must have been like and 
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I hope ever to repeat the experience. This is no reflection 
upon Portugal itself, where the officials were most 
courteous and friendly. 

It is unfortunately impossible at the present time 
to write in detail of a struggle that lasted nearly three 
weeks before we were able to leave for England. 
Authority hinted gloomily we might be shipped home 
towards Christmas at immense cost and with the 
prospect of a long and stormy voyage. Eventually 
we got our names on to the air-passenger list and then 
we took it in turns to sit in the office with the patience 
and tenacity for which the British bulldog is so rightly 
famous. At last, one dawn, we drove to the harbour, 
able to see its beauty now that we were sure of departure, 
when would we live among lights and sunshine again ? 
It was one of those dawns beloved of poets and the 
Greeks when we boarded our seaplane on water that 
could not be called anything else but silver. Once in 
the air, unhappily, we ran into a storm. Some idiot 
had once told me that flying boats were much steadier 
than land planes. I longed in a moment of half-conscious- 
ness to tell him what I thought of him, then all ability 
to move left me. Even the pilot admitted he did not 
feel too well. Many hours later we landed in a blacked- 
out England where contrary to peace-time experience, 
the customs officials were considerate, speedy, and 
efficient. 

People grumbled. We were back in Albion. To our 
surprise we got a larger meal than we could possibly 
eat, without ration-cards or formalities, complete with 
meat and butter. In two or three days we adjusted to 
sleeping downstairs, we were beginning to talk learnedly 
of time-bombs, ‘bread-baskets’, and what the Cockneys 
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deliciously called “ centuries ” that set everything alight. 
The services which we had thought might be useful 
were not required. It was whispered that if we could 
get to know the tenth cousin of a commissioner’s aunt, 
we might be permitted to cut sandwiches, on a strictly 
volunteer basis. We were warned not to admit a know- 
ledge of foreign languages. We try, therefore, to be 
glad that we kept the Cromwell tradition, muttering 
to ourselves “virtue is its own reward’. A cold 
sentiment, though noble. 

Personally, I was glad to fraternize with Susie. She 
was selling me something in a store and was a bit shaky 
after an evening described by the bulletin as “last 
night’s attacks were on a somewhat larger scale than 
usual ”’. 

“I was in Switzerland, too,” Susie explained, “ for 
a fortnight, fifteen years ago. When those things 
dropped at the back of our row, I clutched hubby and 
said, let’s pretend we are back on the balcony of that 
little hotel looking down on Lake Geneva.” It was 
pleasant to feel that at her moment of greatest danger 
she had thought of the clear sky over poplars and the 
white, sleeping swans. 

I am thinking of Vaud, it is twenty years since I first 
saw them climbing up the vineyards with their stiff, 
vertical baskets and I have seldom missed the 
“vendanges’”’ since. I am remembering also that when 
I brought news of the German rearmament in 1932, 
my English friends laughed at me and would not, in 
the intervening years, listen to warnings or look at 
facts. I doubt if many of them understand even now 
and because of their blindness I am staring at sandbags 
and rubble instead of listening to the just before winter 
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cowbells in my neighbour’s field. Perhaps when all 
is over and minorities are to receive, we hear, sympathetic 
consideration at the peace conference, authority will 
remember the handful of English who saw, and warned, 
and got swept into chaos with everybody else, because 
they were too curious or too stupid to run away. 
Meantime, I commend the classics or the biographies 
of such people as Cochrane of Chile or of some of 
Cromwell’s captains. 


THE: DIAL 


By MARIANNE MOORE 
[The Dial, founded in 1840 with Margaret Fuller as editor, 


Emerson as next editor, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Hawthorne, 
and others as contributors, was discontinued after four years. In 
1880 it was re-established by Francis F. Browne, of Chicago, but 
in 1917 there was a change in editorial policy; the publication 
offices were moved to New York and as a fortnightly with socially 
analytical and humanitarian emphasis, it was varyingly edited, 
first by George Bernard Donlin, then by Robert Morss Lovett ; 
with Thorsten Veblen, Helen Marot, Randolph Bourne, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Harold Stearns and others as contributing editors. In 1920 
it was refashioned and brought out as a non-political monthly of 
“art and letters” by Scofield Thayer, Editor, and J. S. Watson, 
President; with Lincoln MacVeagh as Treasurer, and was 
entitled The Dial, The Dial Publishing Company Inc. being the full 
title, as it had been of the fortnightly Dial. The Dial Press, it might 
be noted, was not synonymous with it, but a separate organization. 
Then with Stewart Mitchell as Managing Editor, followed by— 
though not always with the same title—Gilbert Seldes, Alyse Gregory, 
Kenneth Burke, and Marianne Moore—it was discontinued with 
the July issue, 1929.| 

AS GROWTH-RINGS IN the cross section of a tree present 
a contrastingly differentiated record of experience, 
successive editorial modifications of a magazine adjoin 
rather than merge; but the later Dial shared, or thought 
it shared, certain objectives of its predecessors. It is 
that Dial which I know best, and when I think of it 
recollections spring up of manuscripts, of letters, of 
people. 

I think of the compacted pleasantness of those days 
at 152 West 13th Street, and the three-storey brick 
building with carpeted stairs, fireplace and white mantel- 
piece rooms, business office in the first storey front 


parlour, and of plain gold-leaf block letters, The Dual, 
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on the windows to the right of the brown stone steps 
leading to the front door. There was the recurrent 
flower-crier in summer, with his slowly moving wagon 
of pansies, fuchsias, geraniums, petunias, agaratum ; or 
a man with straw“ der”’ies for sale; or a certain 
fish-man with his pushcart-scales, and staccato refrain 
so unvaryingly imperative, summer or winter, that 
Kenneth Burke’s bit of parenthetic humour comes 
back to me as almost epic, “I think if he stopped to sell 
a fish my heart would skip a beat.”’ 

I recall a visiting editor’s incredulity on receiving 
the statement, “To me it’s a revel,” after asking if 
I did not find reading manuscript tiresome ; manuscripts 
meaning the requested, the volunteered, and the recom- 
mended; that third and sometimes uneasy entrant 
inducing a wish not infrequently, that the roles of sponsor 
and author might be interchanged as when in a letter of 
introduction, a (Persian, I think) typographic neighbour 
wrote us, “In the country where I came from the 
people say: ‘Ham Liyarat, ham Tujarat "—Both 
pilgrimage and bisiness, and so it is. Miss Z would like 
to have you see some of her poems.” 

Before being associated with The Dial editorially 
I had been a subscriber, and still feel the impact of such 
writing as the Yeats reminiscences—‘‘ Four Years, 
More Memories,” and “ An Autobiographic Fragment ”’ ; 
Paul Valéry’s “An Evening with M. Teste”; Mary 
Butts’ “Speed the Plough”; D. H. Lawrence’s sketches, 
“Rex, and Adolph.” I recall the aplomb of “ Thus to 
Revisit,” by Ford Madox Ford and the instructively 
mannerless manner of W. C. Blum’s pages on Rimbaud ; 
the photograph of Rimbaud as a child, reproduced 


next the translation of “A Season in Hell”; and 
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Julien Benda’s statement in Belphegor, “ the problem 
of art is to discipline emotion without losing it”’. 
There was the continually surprising work of E. E. 
Cummings ; William Carlos Williams’s dangerous brio ; 
the exciting unconformity of the Bantams in Pine 
Woods group of poems by Wallace Stevens. Thomas 
Mann’s German Letter was, in effect, a commentary 
on his fiction, as Ezra Pound’s Paris Letter and T. S. 
Eliot’s London Letter italicized their poetry. I recall 
the strong look of H. D.’s Helios on the page, and my 
grateful scepticism in receiving her suggestion that I offer 
work also. 

Among the pictures, as intensives on the text, were 
three verdure-tapestry-like wood-cuts by Galanis; 
Rousseau’s lion among lotuses; “‘ The Philosophers ”’ 
by Stuart Davis; Adolph Dehn’s “ Viennese Coffee 
House”’; and Kunioyshi’s curious “ Heifer ’’—the 
forehead with a star on it of separate whorled strokes 
like propeller-fins; Earnest Fiene; Charles Sheeler, 
Arthur Dove, John Marin, Georgia O’Keefe, and 
Max Weber, and Carl Sprinchorn and the Zorachs and 
Bertram Hartman ; Wyndham Lewis, Brancusi, Lachaise, 
Elie Nadelman, Picasso and de Chirico, Cocteau line 
drawings, and Seurat’s Circus. 

The interlocking, yet apparently interchangeable 
versatilities of the staff also interested me—each member 
on occasion exhibiting this or that proficiency of some 
other. In connection with basic technique—in keeping 
also with that helpful book, And Gladly Teach, by 
Bliss Perry, in which the author says: “ The mechanics 
of English composition can be taught” but “art in 
writing is mainly a matter of self-discipline ”—I recall, 
among Robert Morss Lovett’s characteristically 
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unegotistic expositions of other writers, the article on 
George Bernard Donlin, in which lines quoted from 
him became not only his portrait but at the same time 
an accidental self-portrait: “ The critic is able to repay, 
in a measure, the debt he is under to such as have given 
him pleasure, and to repay it . . . by communicating his 
pleasure to others. He will be on his guard against 
premature stiffening of his sensibilities, which would 
restrict his pleasure. Convinced that beauty, like every- 
thing else, is relative, he will speak mild words. He will 
be little likely to repeat the gesture of Canute. He will, 
with whatever reluctance, grant to realists, symbolists, 
impressionists—yes, he will grant also to imagists and 
futurists—the right to live.”’ 

Such titles as Sense and Insensibility, Engineering with 
Words, The American Shyness ; and the advertising— 
especially some lines “ Against the Faux Bon”? and 
“ technique ”’ in lieu of “ genius ’-—seemed to say: “ We 
like to do this and can do it better than anyone else 
could ”’; and I was self-warned to remain remote from so 
much rightness; finding also in Alyse Gregory’s 
delicately terse and lethal honesty, something formidably 
apart from the stodgy world of casual routine. 

There was for us of the staff a constant atmosphere 
of excited triumph—interiorly, whatever the impression 
outside; and from Editor or Publisher a natural fire- 
work of little parenthetic wit too good to print— 
implying that efflatus is not chary of surplus. 

Never embarrassed by over-abundance of able fiction, 
there was Daniel Corkery’s “ The Emptied Sack ”’, ‘‘ The 
Equinox,” by Anthony Wrynn, with its allusion to 
“Mrs. Pritchard’s ‘bought plant’”’, and a sporting- 
print in the living-room, that showed a dog “ with a rag 
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of a bird in its teeth”. “Mrs Pritchard was deft at 
dispersing the stiff or glaring, having, in her time, 
applied herself to many and less palpable newnesses 
than a vernal consignment from the florist’s— 
Mr Pritchard for instance.” Persephone, by Meridel 
Le Sueur, might have been entitled ‘“‘ Not for Money ”’, 
it was so remote from affairs of the mart. There was a 
premonitory rustle of literary deeds to come, about 
Walter Edmond’s “ The Swamper”. And accustomed 
to Roger Fry as one was, the disguised pugnacity of his 
defence of E. McKnight Kauffer’s drawings for “‘ The 
Anatomy of Melancholy ”’, was iodine for much injury 
to victims of the literalism mistake. And what drawings 
they were! I recall the unhackneyed astringence of 
John Eglinton on George Moore, on Yeats, on A. E. ; 
the concluding lines of Thomas McGreevy’s “ St. 
Senan’s Well”: 


Ready, therefore, all ready already 
For the without of glory. 


W. W. E. Ross’s poem about a locomotive, and 
the uninsisted-on competence of Edward Sapir. His 
words: 


Yet water runs again, and wheels are wound. 
So man forthwith will have himself unbound 


come back with consolatory significance, as answering 
the fact of his too early death. Combating repugnance 
to nouns without articles, was Don Lochbiler’s poem 
ee iesteadas 


And I have thought the fingers in their pride 
Of craft superior to hair of head 

That wires a futile gold, or eye allied 

To idly glowing gem that shapes the light 
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and I recall the unpompous creativeness of Philip Litell’s 
statement in a review by him of Herbert Read’s “ English 
Prose Style”, “A prose writer . . . achieves some 
of his most interesting sentence structure merely by 
trying to silence the metre he notices in what he has 
written.” 

Professor Saintsbury, in saying it of Erasmus, said 
for us of himself, ‘‘ A man of letters once is a man of 
letters forever,’ but as could not be said of every man 
of letters, he was constantly original. Drawing attention 
to the “‘ combination of life and literature ’’ presented in 
the Colloquies, he cited Scott as indebted to them for the 
description of the inn in “ Anne of Geierstein”’, and 
Charles Reade, for the “famous Inn passage in ‘ The 
Cloister and the Hearth’”’; and summarizing what he 
had said of “ the emergence of literature . . . into a stage 
where the world is all before it’, ““ the drama had this 
outgate and outlook from fairly early times, verse and 
the Rhetoricians had availed themselves of it in prose 
... and the Chief Porter for opening and not barring the 
gate; the chief Director not of residence but of 
excursions was Erasmus.”’ 

In analysing D. H. Lawrence’s social logic, one 
usually disagrees with him, but I remember the start of 
pleasure with which I came on his evocation of violets, 
in the introduction to his Pensées: “‘ Pensées, like 
pansies, have their roots in the earth, and in the perfume 
there stirs still the faint grim scent of under-earth. 
Certainly in pansy-scent and in violet-scent it is so; the 
blue of the morning mingled with the corrosive smoulder 
of the ground.” As typical of the unaccommodating 
poetic intensity of W. B. Yeats, was the article on “ The 
Death of Synge”’ : “‘ Synge was the rushing up of buried 
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fire, an explosion of all that had been denied or refused, 
a furious impartiality, indifferent turbulent sorrow. Like 
Burns, his work was to say all that people did not want 
to have said.” 

And there were our at times elusive foreign corre- 
spondents: as commenting from Germany, Thomas 
Mann; Italy, Raffaello Piccoli; Madrid, Ortega y 
Gasset ; Vienna, Hugo von Hofmannsthal; Dublin, 
John Eglinton; London, Raymond Mortimer; Paris, 
Paul Morand; Russia, Maxim Gorki—active. And 
Bela Belazs (Hungary) and Otakar Fisher (Prague), 
inactive. Those were days when, as Robert Herring has 
said, things were opening out, not closing in. 

I recall the condensed but explicit anatomy of duties 
with which the office was provided; and despite 
occasional athletically protesting editorial reciprocities, 
the inviolateness—to us —of our “ contributing editor- 
critics’, Gilbert Seldes (The Theatre), Henry McBride 
(Modern Art); Paul Rosenfeld and then Kenneth Burke 
(Music). Almost recklessly against the false good, they 
surely did represent Zhe Dial in “encouraging a 
tolerance for fresh experiments and opening the way for 
a fresh understanding of them”’.t 

As enchaining attention and rivalling manuscript in 
its significance, were the letters; those from certain 
contributors, indivisible as art from their more impersonal 
writings. The effect of vacuum silence and naturalness 
in a note or two from D. H. Lawrence, belongs for me 
with Mabel Dodge Luhan’s statement, “ ‘the inessentials’ 
seemed deadly to him, who knew how to savour a piece 
of crusty bread on the side of a hill.” 


1 The Baltimore Sun, July, 1929. 
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c/o Signor G. Orioli 


6 Lungarno Corsini, 
Florence, Italy. 
11th Feb., 1929. 


Dear Marianne Moore, 


«|. ..1 should have liked to see you in New York—but 
how was I to know you would like to see me !—many people 
don’t... . We are staying here in Bandol near Marseille a little 
longer, then going back to Italy—so will you write me there, if 
you get the poems. And many greetings.” 


Regarding my statement about the Pensées: there 
are lines in the book, that are the outcome of certain 
hurts and I-am not saying that in every case the lines 
themselves leave no shadow of hurt... . 


18th April, 1929. 
Dear Marianne Moore, 


‘6 


‘... [like the little group you chose—some of my favourites. 
.. . I think I shall withdraw that introduction from the book 
form—so you just keep any part of it you wish, and use it with 
your group of poems, as you wish... . 

I knew some of the poems would offend you. But then some 
part of life must offend you, too, and even beauty has its thorns 
and its nettle-stings and its poppy-poison. Nothing is without 
offence, and nothing should be: if it is part of life, and not 
merely abstraction. 

We must stay in this island a while, but my address is best 
c/o G. Orioli. 

All good wishes, 
D. H. Lawrence. 


And from Paul Valéry in reply to a letter about his 
introduction to the Method of Leonardo da Vinci: Note 
and Digression, PartI: “... Iam very pleased to hear 
you have found some spiritual refreshment in a work 
which so many readers feel a little too much hard and 
bitter tasted for common sense. But lucidity and will 
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of lucidity lead their passionate lover in crystal abysses 
deeper than old Erebus. . . .” 

Of letter-writing as an intensive on authorship, 
Professor Saintsbury was the golden instance—lighten- 
ing supposedly burdensome detail sometimes with a 
heading such as “ Whit Tuesday, or if you hold theories 
on the subject, “ Tuesday-in-Whitsun week’”’; and in 
a letter of about the same date a year earlier, “ There ! 
This is a frivolous letter written partly because Whit- 
suntide has certain very far from frivolous thoughts 
and memories for me’; or in connection with suggested 
reviewing : “ But God bless my soul! I am sitting down 
again on the chair I resigned ten years ago at Edinburgh. 
Forgive !”’ 

In deprecating delay with an article never actually 
written, that was to have been entitled “ The Victorians 
by One of Them”’, he said: “It’s anything but an easy 
thing to do crisply”; and the word crispness seems an 
index both to spirit and substance of these indigenously 
kind but forceful letters. 


(To be continued) 


TIME’S TWOPENNY COLOURED 
TELESCOPE 
(or Tricks with the Theatre) 


By H. K. FISHER 


ONE MORE PART of the past, I said as I took down 
my framed prints; I shall not look upon their like 
again, that chapter is closed. 

If it were, however, a new one soon opened. To 
my astonishment, a whole book. But first came single 
leaves; in a booksellers’ catalogue, I found for sale 
old twopenny coloureds, not just any old coloureds, 
but plates from plays which, for one reason or another, 
I had never possessed—The Silver Palace, Oliver Twist, 
Ali Pasha. Incomplete sets, it is true, but enough—or 
rather, as if this were not enough, there came also into 
the market a collection of two hundred such sheets, 
containing many plays in entirety, bound as a book. 
Now, when I take the book from my knapsack, 
the leaves open like a trap-door, I hear the clown’s 
immemorial cry, “Here we are again!” and fairy 
queens, frenzied kings, cutpurse highwaymen, cut- 
throat pirates, roaring girls, imploring maidens, and 
curvetting knights, watched over ever by Hoxton’s 
heraldic harlequins once more fly at me in rushing 
scarlet, bold blue, glazed gold and green. 


2 


It has always seemed to me unfortunate that these 
coloured prints, and the theatres accompanying them, 
were from the start called Juvenile Drama. It gives a 
belittling idea of their interest. True, the term is better 
than Toy Theatre, but I think Miniature Drama is 
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better, for that is what it is, and that is what you must 
realize, as you crouch down or perk up, to peer through 
the proscenium—that you are looking, in miniature 
reproduction, at famous dramas of the past. Here is 
this book composed of them, and here, in copper- 
plate, is the inscription on the cover— 
“Jon. King 
Wholesale Fancy Stationer 
Manufacturer of Fancy Valentines 
Christmas, Birthday, and Verse Cards 
304, Essex Road, 
Islington, N, 
London.” 


Here, again, is what Jon" King himself says, inside the 
cover, of his collection, “for sale as below”; “A 
similar collection was recently sold for £200 (I paid £4 4s. 
for this) and for books of the words £2 and £3 have 
been offered. My book to Captain Ross cost 2 guineas, 
considering the ephemeral nature of these plays and 
their marvellous survival from the ravages of time, the 
prices are considered reasonable.’’ For both Green’s 
and Skelt’s version of Jack Sheppard (“ remarkable 
play in 64 sheets’) three pounds was asked. Lloyd’s 
version of The Miller and His Men (earlier than Skelt’s) 
was four pounds; this was the most expensive, forty 
and fifty shillings being general. But let us not fall 
by the pay-side. It is to Mr. King’s next statement 
that I would direct your attention. 

He declares, ‘“‘ these plays, being drawn in the 
Theatres when originally produced from about 1828 
to 1840 are pleasant reminiscences of the Old Cobourg, 
Victoria, Bower, Surrey, and other theatres, and cannot 
fail to interest scenic Artists, Pantomimists, and Actors 
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in general.”’ He reminds us that the pantomimes were 
“in the period of the great Grimaldi Clowns and all 
the forgotten comic business is plainly depicted”, and 
remembers that one of his items, Richard JI, was 
‘« drawn in the theatre during a performance by Edmund 
Kean seen. 

Toy theatre! It is, for twopence, the coloured 
telescope of Time in reverse. Therewith you may see, 
no toy theatre but the old, that was living, still lively 
and limelit, in reproductions that are our sole record of 
the décor and dressing of a century-old drama. If, 
in addition. to that, though it springs from it, you 
respond to rich colours, gaudy gesture, and unambiguous 
action in circumstance of high improbability, you turn 
to the page facing Mr. King’s cataloguing, whereon 
is the first sheet-—Webb’s New Stage Front; “ plain,” 
and therefore a cut-price halfpenny—but easily coloured 
in your imagination. Easy, too, by the same means, to 
obey the instructions, “ to be used flat or built.”” Let the 
mind, and the mind’s eye, do its work, the material 
is here; (prints of) proscenium, pillars, marble, mould- 
ing, and plush. Doors each side of the curtain (this is 
an old theatre, the Britannia or Standard). Above 
them, two tiers of boxes. You will notice, from sub- 
sequent pages, that the inhabitants of the boxes are 
about seven times smaller than those that will shortly 
appear, further off, on the stage. Never mind. The 
size of the spectators will assist you in remembering 
that this, though no child’s play, is Lilliputian Lyceum. 
I wish I could find similar sophistry to explain why, 
so often, the properties on shelf and mantelpiece are 
not only out of reach but out of handling by the per- 
sonages in the plays, but that must be put down to 
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fou de thédtre and meanwhile, here is coup de théétre— 
tap on the conductor’s desk, which means we have 
reached the next page—Webb’s New Orchestra, and 
the curtain is gone up. 


3 


On Pizzaro, who Enter, plate 3, L.A. “ What, 
smiling Elira?’’ Valverde offers explanation ; ‘“‘ Elvira 
was smiling at Alonzo's boldness.’ This oil does not 
soothe, but seethes the waters, for— Piz. The traitor / 
I, who have protected him from a child, have both fed 
and taught him, and have struggled for him in battles 
and storms, has now left me and joined the enemy.” 
Says Valverde, ““ What caused this change ?’’—though 
I scarcely think he meant, of grammar. The plate 
shows Pizzaro, on his knees, in armour of the Italian 
Renaissance, about to be stabbed by one Rolla, whose 
costume is “classical”. On the left, two Spanish 
soldiers (c. Armada) are firing, with exemplary precision, 
into a cloud of smoke which appears to come from 
their own (Victorian) rifles. On the right, another 
Spanish soldier is either removing or, let us hope 
rescuing, a child, whilst a second soldier adopts that 
attitude of Allez-oop made familiar by the female 
partners of acrobatic teams. Below this, one Ataliba, 
clearly dressed 4 la left-over, is having a bad time at 
the hands of two Elizabethan nobles, whilst Elvira 
reclines Recamier-ishly, left... . Pizzaro survives these 
broils, for, fitted in between the fighting figures, he is 
‘asleep’, on the same sofa, painted differently, that 
Elvira had and, vertically, owing to the exigencies of 
space, Rolla, wounded, lies in the right margin. . 

I should apologize for the flavour of parody, especially 
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after my bold claims by way of prologue. But if you 
doubt my suggestion that this should not be Juvenile 
Drama, does not the dialogue of Blackbeard support me ? 
Enter Maynard. “‘ Upon them lads, dispatch these devils 
and sweep the hell hounds from the decks ’’—is that not, 
to our ears, strange speech for Victorian playrooms ? 
And if you would seek more genuine instances of 
value, turn further pages in this book—to Travellers 
Benighted, that old Monk Lewis Drama, or to 
Richard III (1st September, 1851); to Dick Turpin 
as performed by Ducras or to Mazeppa as performed 
by Ducrow. Note the fine drawing on the plates published 
by Skelt—The Pilot, The Blind Boy, The Falls of Clyde, 
The Inchcape Bell—for artists such as Blake and Cruik- 
shank worked for Juvenile Drama. Note, too, how 
popular then were nautical plays—Sailor George, The 
Bluejackets, Norwegian Wreckers, Three-fingered Jack, 
The Floating Beacon (with a two-gun heroine and a 
hero called Jack Junk). 

Note also the military pieces—Battle of Balaclava 
and Inkerman, and Battle of Alma, published on Boxing 
Day, 1854. This last shows a paddle-steamer, stern 
well out of water and bows in imminent danger of 
crushing the quay. Aboard, in toy-town order, rows 
of troops are lined . . . ready to land, for we did the 
landing then and “invasion corner”? wasn’t one of 
our own... here, too, is something with which we are 
familiar, buildings ablaze, furniture flung in the air; 
this is Parks’ fire-scene in The Woodman’s Hut. Each 
publisher had his own methods for giving a glaze and 
a glow to his colours; I do not know what Park used, 
but his flames compare well enough with the more 


famous blaze in The Miller and His Men, to be found 
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later on, aad beats Redington’s, also here. . . and, 
from Oliver Twist (Adelphi, 25th February, 1839), 
Trafalgar Square, during the elevation of Nelson’s 
column, looks with its boards and cranes and masonry 
much as it does to-day (though for how different reason!). 
Another scene that strikes familiarly—a deserted London 
street at night. But this is The Echo of Westminster 
Bridge, and with some skill the artist gives us a roadway 
sweeping from the stage, diminishing into gun-metal 
distance. A pity only that whoever coloured it, left 
the back lamps, as it were, unlit, but like most of Skelt’s 
the design has depth and the drawing is well-coloured. 
Later, the colours grew coarse and the drawing lost 
character; complete casts have the same face, so that 
it is only by their costume you may tell them. 

But that is not yet. Though some of these were 
published as late as 1889 and ’95, most are of the 
*40’s and ’50’s, and one, Ali Pasha, goes back to 1822, 
when George IV had been but two years on the throne. 
This was published by Hodgson, and his figures are 
a little bigger than the others. Green’s Robert Macaire 
(15th February, 1836), has a set-piece which includes 
a built-up staircase, his Red Rover came one month 
after, and Jack Shephard, Mr. King’s most expensive 
play, some sheets of which are here included, came on 
Boxing Day, 1839. 

This was a favourite day for the publication of plays, 
and I think it must have been chosen with an eye to 
the tips, in fact the Christmas “boxes”, which the 
children were expected to have received. Thus Green’s 
pantomime Sleeping Beauty appeared on that day in 
1850, whilst on Boxing Day, 1843, there appeared 
Webb’s Red Riding Hood and Green’s Robin Hood, 
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not only with unfair similarity of name, but simul- 
taneously. One day later was chosen by Green for 
Harlequin St. George, as if to sweep up any crumbs 
that might be left, and it certainly deserved to, for it 
includes not only a storm at sea, but an earthquake 
and train-smash, which, everyone should agree, was 
good value for money. 

Six years before, Green had published on Christmas 
Day itself. I have a notion that he never forgave Webb 
for that 1843 clash, and strove to outwit him. The 
pantomime then was Harlequin and the Giant Helmet. 
I don’t know what the giant helmet was or did; I take 
it to be part of the same wardrobe as the seven league 
boots, and glass slipper. I should like the book of 
words to this, for the single sheet shown gives only 
one of those street scenes for the Harlequinade—the 
shop of Mr. Sweet the Grocer, and of Mr. Brittle, who 
sold china. 

I should like to know, also, more of the activities 
of Dame Crump, for I do not think she was the same 
as Dame Trot, who gave her name to a pantomime in 
1838. Whoever she was, Dame Crump or her com- 
panions appeared to cover much ground; her scenes 
range from the conventional cottage exterior to Egyptian 
tombs, an English mill, and Persian gardens, strewn 
with shells and ablaze with hollyhocks. More interesting 
to us than all this splendour, however, is scene 8, for 
that is the street of Harlequinade, but this time with 
a difference. Tired of depicting other people’s shops, 
Mr. Webb put his own in and there it is, as it was in 
its hey-day, 49, Old Street, St. Lukes, its window hung 
with prints, a theatre set up just within the door, and 
over it, for all to see, “W. Webb—Printer and 
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Publisher.” But for Dame Crump we should not have 
now this relic—so give her her full title, Harlequin 
Dame Crump. She shares it with many another, 
St. George, Guy Fawkes, Robin Hood, and Oliver 
Cromwell, but no matter. Once we give her her name, 
we may the better look into the nature of her nomen- 
clature. 


4 


It does not escape attention, as one turns over the 
scenes of old pantomimes, that however grand be the 
palaces, gaudy the cottages, and fantastic the foliage 
(“ to suit any play ”’ so that oaks and palms meet equally 
on Highgate Hill wood or on Crusoe’s island), the full 
splendours are reserved for the transformation, and the 
most scenes given to harlequinade. ‘‘ Transformation 
to what ?”’ you may ask, and be told—to harlequinade ; 
and that gets you no further. But take up the book of 
words of, say, Sleeping Beauty, and you will see some- 
thing. Browsing through others, you will notice more— 
these books of words of the juvenile drama will have 
taught you something of the essence of Victorian 
pantomime. You will have learnt that, be the story 
what it might, its main business was to lead up to 
Harlequin and Columbine, Clown and Pantaloon. In 
my day, harlequinade had shrunk to a vestige of its 
former self; often omitted, always cut, it was a poor 
shrivelled epilogue. One hundred years ago, the fairy- 
tale was as slight a prologue; the “ mime-all”’, the 
pantomime proper, began when Harlequin held the 
reins, and the story raced to its end so that, troubles 
righted, the main characters could become Clown 
and Pantaloon, Harlequin and Columbine. Sometimes, 
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these appeared at the start and a spell turned them to 
Ella, of the Cinders, or Jack, of the Beanstalk. Usually 
it was enough that they achieved that metamorphosis, 
were transformed at the transformation, as the scene 
itself transformed. In Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer 
(1834) the characters are changed half-way through, 
leaving no less than seven scenes for harlequinade. 
If you want to know what was the comic business, 
you turn again to Whittington or Red Riding Hood, 
and they tell you. 

In Red Riding Hood, there is a table laden with beef, 
plum pudding, and wine; it is labelled, not inappro- 
priately, “‘ Christmas Fare.” This table, like all the 
figures, has to be cut out, folded along the dotted line, 
hinged with adhesive tape. The same operations are 
performed on another group, and this, which consists 
of three figures, is then stuck and folded on to the back 
of the table. A thread is inserted at the right place 
(I have never been able to do it), and thus, when it is 
pulled at a given moment, there appear Harlequin, 
Pantaloon, Clown, displacing the table, but remaining 
“‘ Christmas Fare’’.. . (Joke). 

Similarly, from behind a pile of toys, can be made 
to leap two minions bearing an announcement of Red 
Riding Hood as the “ Prize pantomime”. You then 
realize, if not before, that the drum, bat, ball, and banjo 
were sur-prizes.... (Joke). In Dame Crump, froma cask 
of “ British spirits ’’ leaps a sailor (to-day, it would be 
an airman)... . (Joke). And a box labelled ‘‘ Theatricals 
for Windsor Castle’’, which springs open to show a 
Webb theatre in action, perpetuates the custom of 
command performances at the royal residences . . . last 
link with the days when players were the King’s Men, 
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or the Admiral’s Men. Dame Crump goes as far as to 
have sheets of transparencies for the transformation, 
whilst Robin Hood has a sky-scene, in which the stars 
clearly yearn to be pricked out, for lights to shine 
behind them. Harlequin Jack the Giant Killer, that 
sublimation of a Cornish legend, has Animated Pictures, 
showing such boon companions as Dandy Jim, Shake- 
speare, Lord Nelson, and Dusty Bob. 

Pollock’s Dick Whittington is even fuller of tricks. 
Take scene 13, which shows an ironmonger’s, a shooting 
gallery (proprietor, Bang), and a “ confectionery depot ”’. 
Before the last stands a case of Bull’s Eyes—yes, it 
holds two policemen shining lamps (joke), and this 
mauve-coated man wheeling a barrow of green and 
yellow plants in red pots should be in that box of 
“ Firearms ’’—because, you see (joke), his plants are 
beginning to shoot. The ironmonger’s next door carries 
trickery a step further, as do the Registry and Emigra- 
tion offices of a later scene. For here, the windows 
themselves spring to life, and, twisting the meaning of 
the goods they provide or the business they perform, 
offer their own variation on the theme, “‘ Don’t trust to 
appearance... thing’s aren’t what they seem.”’ Whitting- 
ton seems to me rather tart; the ‘‘ Gold Fields of 
Australia”’, advertised by Emigration, reveal men 
labouring in cornfields; a poster of Eliza Cook’s 
journal lets down to give ‘“‘ Hints to the Ladies of 
England—Charity begins at Home”’, and the window 
of the Registry Office goes so far as to fade into a scene 
of “ The White Slaves of England engaged from Morning 
till Night’?; two maidservants sewing by one pallid 
candle. This bitterness is different from the more usual 
Victorian heartiness of ‘‘ Infantry taking care of the 
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Interior ”, which shows small children (infant-ry—joke) 
merrily filling themselves with food; perhaps by this 
change we may date Whittington as in some part of the 
Hungry Forties ? 

When we come to Cinderella, there is no Harlequinade 
(it was a smaller production, for there are only eighteen 
plates, as to Whittington’s twenty-eight). There is 
room for tricks with the pumpkin-coach and lizard- 
postillions, but this is not Harlequin’s bat, it is the 
Fairy’s wand, the same kind of “ transformation ”’ as 
occurs on Highgate Hill in WAittington, when Dame 
Fortune (dressed like a witch) appears out of the mile- 
stone... in these instances, the “ tricks ’’ are overcoming 
the difficulties of their medium and contriving (by paste 
and cardboard) those magical appearances achieved 
on the stage with trap-door, gauze, and lighting. They 
give us some hint of theatrical practice; looking at 
these, we know what the scenery was like and what 
it did—that it unfolded, became transparent, or had 
“traps ’’, through which people leapt, coming or going. 
For it must not be thought that these tricks were quite 
so simple a matter as they sound. Policemen did not 
just walk out of boxes of Bull’s Eyes, nor did soldiers, 
stiffly at attention, stand behind ‘“‘ Starch”’. These were 
hey-presto tricks, the characters leapt through traps, 
bounded from the boards, and before bewildered eyes 
had quite recovered from their surprise, another trick 
was in progress. To perform these, the clowns of 
the day used every kind of mechanical device of which 
the stage was then capable. What these devices were, 
the coloured sheets can remind us, though different 
means must bring them into action. They can remind 
us, too, of the scenery, and so of what the scenery was 
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meant to represent—the streets, the shops, the goods 
sold in the shops, their style of display. Much is 
caricatured in these scenes. From that, too, we can 
learn, for in backcloth or book of words, the Victorian 
caricature, comment, or criticism took the form of pun. 

Harlequin’s tricks remained, but even in these panto- 
mimes I have quoted, the magic element is in process 
of being overlaid; the tricks become puns in action. 
When the Harlequinade goes the way of the magic, 
and leaves us, the pun has undisputed sway. 


6 


No longer is there any feeling that, once mundane 
troubles are vanquished, our spirits are liberated, and 
as Columbine and Harlequin we are free to treat the 
world as we will. No longer is there any suggestion that 
meanness, matter-of-factness, poltroonery is punished 
as Pantaloon. The magic has gone... and as the magic 
goes, let us notice that, first, the tricks infect every part 
of the pantomime; the whole spirit of the later ones is 
of the streets. Then, gradually, this is swept back, till 
both prince and princess become pale, and the humour 
is left to that strange survival, the “ Dame”’, with her 
laundry, her school, and her group of low comedians 
—wastrel son, second husband, broker’s men. 

In the old days, the story was folk-tale ; Jack and the 
Sleeping Beauty are old myths; Whittington comes 
within historic times—and we need not be surprised 
to meet Robin Hood and Crusoe (even if Harlequin 
Cromwell does come as somewhat of a shock) while 
Mothers Goose and Hubbard are relics of witch-days. 
The story pointed the moral; that established, the 
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characters slid gracefully into the immortal personages 
and—message, moral, and other mundane matters over— 
magic began, merriment ran and “ Here we are again ! ”’ 
said the Clown—can’t be kept under for long. 

But the late Victorians didn’t know that; they kept 
him under and when they had finally kicked him off 
the stage, they found they had kicked pantomime with 
him—that misunderstood mélange, into whose making 
went morality-play, masque, commedia dell arte, ballet, 
opera, and the beginnings of modern revue, tricked out 
to appeal to child’s love of fairy-tale and to the Victorians’ 
longing for the lost world of fantasy, hidden by the 
smoke and fogs of their factories and towns, the distant 
music drowned by the roar of their wheels, the 
“transformation” of self into spirit, on which they 
had trampled, put it in the lumber room, turned the 
key ... that chapter closed.... Bang the book now, 
for the tale has not turned out as I thought... . It 
has seemed somehow sad. The palaces grow more 
preposterous, the woods more livid. It is a story of 
coarsening, of man’s inability to control what he has. 
Down the seventy or so odd years spanned by m 
book, see how the colours have thickened. The lilac 
muddies to mauve, pink is no more rose but blanc- 
mange, yellow, a gold in the early plates, shrieks sharp 
as licensed lemons from the later, and sugar-bag blue, 
bottle-green, ginger, unripe cerise replace Hodgson’s 
topaze, azure, crimson, and emerald. The tints, too, 
overlap. There are smudges here, hands over-painted 
there. Not the same care. Even the edges run... 
and the pages seem frayed.... Close the book. We 
shan’t be “ here again’’ for some time... . 


THE MANDRAKE MYTH 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


TWO AMUSINGLY CONTORTED roots were among the 
vegetables we grew this summer. One was a good-sized 
parsnip which was bent and forked into two just about 
the middle. Well above the fork were two small out- 
growths looking like very short arms. The whole effect 
was of a miniature, misshapen human figure, owning 
its full two pairs of limbs but all of them, unfortunately, 
tapering into points. The bend gave the figure a sitting 
posture and its arms were held in such a way as to suggest 
that they were robbed of some object they were intended 
to enfold. 

That object was provided a few days later by a forked 
carrot, much smaller in size, having no arms, but 
possessing markings characteristically like those of eyes, 
nose and mouth. A little girl was enchanted with both 
the roots. “ This,’’ she said, pointing to the parsnip, 
‘is the mother, and this,” touching the carrot, “is the 
little boy.”” Whereat she immediately seated the parsnip 
on a stone and pushed the little standing carrot into its 
abbreviated arms. 

Perhaps it was because in our inexperience we prepared 
the soil badly, when we made our first attempt at 
“digging for victory,” that these roots took on their 
human guise, or perhaps it was merely because they were 
grown in Cheshire soil. John Gerarde, writing in his 
famous Herball in 1597, makes it plain that he had often 
noticed the same sort of thing. And Gerarde himself was 
a Cheshire man, living in his boyhood near Nantwich 
where there were many opportunities for watching the 
growth of root crops. True, when he was practising in 
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London as a surgeon he spent long hours working in his 
Holborn garden, but there he grew sweet-smelling herbs 
and rare medicinal plants that would help him in his 
work. 

He writes of ‘‘ the roots of carrots, parsneps and such- 
like forked or divided into two or more parts ”’ as being 
a common enough sight. But he uses his observations as 
a text to hang a sermon on, for he was out to refute a 
widespread superstition of extraordinarily long standing. 
It concerned itself with the mandrake, a plant which was 
held to possess a number of magically effective powers. 

The name mandrake in itself has a fascination, and so 
have its variants mandrage and mandrag. Perhaps it 
came from the Greek and thence through the Latin 
mandragoras, the connecting idea then being one of love, 
for Venus was sometimes known by the Greeks as 
Mandragoritis. Or perhaps it grew out of two Sanskrit 
words: one mandros, sleep, and the other agora, a 
substance, when a narcotic or anesthetic would be the 
predominating thought. 

It was not till the eleventh century that the mandrake 
was brought to England. By the twelfth, mandrake-lore 
had grown so much that Philip de Thaun, in his Bestiary, 
declared it was capable of curing every infirmity “ except 
only death where there is no help.” 

There are in the British Museum several mandrake- 
manuscripts written during the twelfth, thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, some of them accompanied by 
drawings. Most of these drawings illustrate one of the 
strangest of all mandrake superstitions: that the plant 
suffered torture, and hence cried out, when it was 
uprooted. And as a sort of vengeance it caused the death 
of whatever living being should hear the cry. In order 
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to ensure that no human life should be so lost a carefully 
devised plan, involving a dog as assistant, was worked 
out for this uprooting. And it is the presence of this 
attendant dog which is shown in so many of the mandrake 
illustrations. 

In the Bestiary, de Thaun outlines it somewhat like 
this: ‘“‘ The mandrake is gathered by stratagem. Listen 
in what manner. 

‘The man who is to gather it must fly round about it. 
Must take care he does not touch it. Then let him take a 
dog bound. Let it be tied to it—which has been close 
shut up and has fasted three days and let it be shown 
bread and called from afar—the dog will draw it to him— 
the root will break—it will send forth a cry—the dog 
will fall dead. 

“<No one can hear it but he must die so that man must 
stop his ears and take care that he hear not the cry.” 

Up till the sixteenth century there was in England very 
little first-hand knowledge about the mandrake. The 
Grete Herbal of 1526 was the work of more than one 
author and was the chief guide to the practice of medicine 
in Henry VIII’s day. The mandrake is described in it as 
“cold and dry. There be two maners, the male and 
female. The female hath sharp leves. Some say it is best 
for medicine than the male but we use bothe..... 
The mandrake hath myght to hele, to staunche and 
somewhat to mortifye and cause slepe.” 

A Herbal written in 1551 by a “ Doctor of Physick ”’, 
William Turner, Dean of Wells, gives the doctor’s 
strong opinions on those who assisted Nature in 
humanizing mandrake roots. ‘“‘ The rootes which are 
counterfeited and made like little puppettes and mannettes 
which come to be sold in England in boxes with hair such 
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as a man hath, are nothing else but foolish feined trifles 
and not natural..... The mandrag is named in Latin 
Mandragoras ; in Dutch (= German) Alraun. It groweth 
only in gardens in England and in Germany.” Referring 
to the belief that the plant grew naturally only under a 
gallows and that it depended for its maleness or female- 
ness upon the sex of the dead body hanging above it, 
Turner adds “‘ It groweth not under gallosses as a certain 
doting doctor of Colon (=Cologne) in his physick 
lecture doth teach his auditors.” 

It was almost the end of Elizabeth’s reign when 
Gerarde’s Herball appeared. He had grown mandrakes 
himself in Holborn and could speak with authority about 
them. The root, he agrees, is “‘ divided many times into 
two or three parts resembling the legs of a man with 
other parts of his body adjoining thereto, as the privie 
parts, as hath been reported..... but there have been 
many ridiculous tales of this plant whether of old wives 
or some runnagate surgeons or physick mongers I know 
not, but sure someone or moe that sought to make them- 
selves famous in skill above others were the first brochers 
of that error I spake of.” 

Even then the error was not disposed of, for Charles I’s 
herbalist, John Parkinson, refers in his Theatrum 
Botanicum to “ Those idle forms of the mandrakes and 
woman drakes, as they are so foolishly called which 
have been exposed to publicke view both in ours and 
other landes and countries which are utterly deceitful 
being the work of cunning knaves only to get money by 
their forgery.” 

The spread of learning in Europe during the preceding 
century and more had by no means necessarily meant 
the spread of truth. Nor did the acquiring of the New 
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Learning of necessity mean learning something new. 
Getting down to the originals was all very well but 
superstition often stood side by side with fact in the old 
Classical writers. And this superstition was absorbed 
equally with the fact. More, new superstitions were 
added so that truth became more and more deeply 
obscured. 

In Germany especially, attention seemed to focus 
itself increasingly on the “human” quality of the 
mandrake. And this is not surprising when one remembers 
an aspect of German “‘ genius’”’ as operative to-day as 
ever it was in the past. Always Germans seem to have 
had the capacity not only of making gods in the likeness 
of men, but of fashioning into the likeness of men any- 
thing they could lay hold of. Witness their gift for 
making puppets, automata, toy soldiers and dolls. 

So expert did they become in modelling mandrake and 
pseudo-mandrake roots that they made a trade of the 
process and began to export the a/rauns to England in the 
reign of Henry VIII. A/rauns were sold, too, in Germany. 
Their possessors had not only rights over them but 
owed obligations to them. A/rauns, in fact, had to be very 
carefully treated or they would bring ill luck instead of 
good. 

As late as 1675 a burgess of Leipzic wrote to his 
brother who was living in Riga, ‘‘ I have taken the pains 
to go to our executioner, and have paid 75 thalers and 
a piece of gold drinkgelt to his servant and this mandrake, 
dear brother, I send thee and thou must keep it as I shall 
tell: t..7,--- When thou hast the Erdman in thy house let 
it rest three days without approaching it; then place it 
in warm water. 

“‘ With the water afterwards sprinkle the animals and 
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sills of the house going all over, and soon it shall go 
better with thee and thou shalt come to thy own if thou 
serve Erdmannikin right. Bathe it four times every year 
and as often wrap it in silk cloth and lay it among the 
best things. 

“‘ The bath in which it is bathed is especially good. Ifa 
woman is in child-pain and cannot bear, if she drinks a 
spoonful she will be delivered with joy and thankfulness. 
And when thou goest to law put Erdman under thy right 
arm and thou shalt succeed whether right or wrong.” 

More than two thousand years ago Hippocrates said 
that ‘‘a small dose (of mandrake) in wine, less than 
would occasion delirium, will relieve the deepest 
depression and anxiety.’’ He even suggested its use to 
lessen the rigour of tetanus spasms. In his day, and 
subsequently, mandrake was regarded as an aphrodisiac 
and as being capable of relieving the pains of child- 
birth. It was recommended for use as an anesthetic, 
both locally and through the mouth, when surgical 
operations were to be performed. 

During the past fifty years reawakened interest in the 
mandrake has resulted in its analysis. It has been found 
to contain several alkaloids, notably hyoscyamine and 
scopolamine. During this same period one method of 
lessening childbearing pain has been to use scopolamine 
with morphine in the condition known as “ twilight 
sleep’’, and only in September a well-known doctor 
was advocating the use of our newest anaesthetic, avertin, 
to modify the severe spasms of tetanus. Perhaps soon 
we shall hear of extractions of mandrake being called into 
play once more, if avertin fails to perform all the promises 
one hears made for it. 

C. J. S. Thompson, who out of his long experience as 
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Honorary Curator of the Historical Collection of the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons wrote a book 
on the mandrake only six years ago, is of the opinion 
that the mandrake is well worth investigation. 
“* Mandrake,”’ he says, ““ may yet prove a valuable aid to 
medicine and surgery and may take its place in the 
materia medica of our day as it did in the past.”’ 


ON MY HEAD BE IT 
(A Reflection on ‘ The Gathering Storm ’’) 


By TREVOR JAMES 


Mr. Empsom! 1s disarmingly modest. He describes the 
first of his new collection of poems as “ in.a style I felt 
I ought to get out of’’, and the last as “ somewhat 
prattling’. He hopes a “kind of ignorant glee” 
saves a poem on China from “ being offensive’, and 
excuses his Notes as “partly needed through my 
incompetence in writing; they had better have been 
worked into the text. I do the best I can”’. 

This being so, the reader may ask, what makes him 
present to the reader pieces, in perusing which the 
author will have so much better a time? Part of the 
answer is that whilst an ordinary poem, outwardly 
simple, is inwardly complex, to Mr. Empson his own 
poems seem quite clear within, however obscure they 
may look on the outside. Only quite; not, I would 
hazard, absolutely. ‘‘ A sort of puzzle interest is part 
of the pleasure you are meant to get from the verse, 
and that I get myself when I go back to it.” The Notes 
are the clues to the puzzle; they let you in, past the 
obstructive exterior. If you ring the right bell, the door 
opens. 

The chief trouble is that the same clue may ring more 
than one bell; Mr. Empson’s modesty doesn’t allow 
for that capability in his reader, who may also have 
associations, and puns—if it comes to it (as here it so 
often does)—of his own. He compares his poems to 
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cross-word puzzles, and therein, I think unwittingly, 
gives us a clue to their weakness. A word of, say, four 
letters, beginning with R and ending in K, betokening 
“a country object ’’, may be a Rick, Rook, or Rack ; pig 
may be peg if the vowel isn’t given, and though there 
is distinct difference between farrow and furrow, it 
only needs one letter blacked-out, on cross-word 
analogy, for the whole thing to go wrong. Mr. Empson, 
I beg leave to state my genuine dismay in finding, 
frequently, in his poem-puzzles, blacks-out so many 
thought-stages, so many of “the pale blue windows 
of the mind”’, that to brave this gathering storm is to 
enter, like Malfi, a world where “I shall find nor path 
nor clew to be my friendly guide”’. And we know, as 
Lady Bracknall would say, what happened to her. One 
finds, of course, much felicitous phrasing—but that 
is to be taken as a matter of course; a writer should 
have it, since the reverse is dolorous diction and merely 
means he is no writer at all. Mr. Empson does ring 
several belis well and truly—as he ought. But with 
others he produces cacophony to the ear, and confusion 
to the mind ; clearly it is not his purpose at the moment 
to produce beauty to the ear and eye, or to provide 
lucidity of the mind; I think he is anxious to do so, 
or perhaps I should rather say that he wit be content 
to, though just now he does not seem very intent on 
doing so. And I think that this puzzle-poem mania 
is at the root of the matter. In fact, I think that it is 
a two-edged sword against his fear of being a poet. 
Having said that, I have probably said all I have to 
say about this book, both as regards its problems and 
also as regards what I hope will be the progress it may 


mark. 
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The author’s apologia, by way of Notes, forces me, 
however, to say more, with regard to poetry in general, 
and the approach of writers to it in particular. I should 
say at once that I consider Notes important, and far 
better it is to have them from the poets at the time, 
than by editors or executors later on. Mr. Empson 
thinks that, like himself, ““‘ many people prefer to read 
poetry mixed with prose’’; right away, I am baffled ; 
I prefer to read one or the other. But then I don’t feel 
that reading both gives you more to go by, I don’t 
know what that means; the poetry either gives me 
enough or it doesn’t. If it doesn’t, no amount of 
prose will alchemize it. “ The conventions of poetry 
have been getting far off from normal life, so that 
to have a prose bridge makes reading poetry seem more 
natural.”’ Well—I don’t believe a word of it ! 

I would think I were going mad or growing old, but 
Mr. Empson himself is not the least fledged of our 
singing-birds. Yet, it seems to me, that that slipshod 
use in prose of the words “normal” and “ natural” 
sound exactly the wrong kind of bell for any essaying 
verse. Whatever may be said for or against ‘‘ normal ”’ 
life, at least poetry is an essential outcome of it. As 
to the reading of “‘ natural ’—what muddled thinking 
is here! Who is going to read poetry but those to 
whom it comes “ naturally’? to read it? and is not 
that part of the rot at the bud, if not at the root, of 
some of to-day’s so wn-modern poetry, that it is written 
by people to whom it does not seem natural that it 
should be read? “I know you don’t like poetry,” 
they seem to say, “so here is what you won’t notice is 
poetry, till later.’’ 


Mr. Empson, no need to point out, does like poetry ; 
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he is soaked in it ; it is saturated nature to him. That is, 
in part, part of his difficulty—for I hope it is clear by 
now that the difficulties of his poetry are not ours but 
his. I think also that Mr. Empson would like to be a 
poet ; he cuts out a verse about Russia because it seems 
“no use pretending I had anything to say about 
proletarianism”’. But I feel that he is still afraid of 
being a poet, of letting himself go—as a poet; he will 
let himself go as other people, a scholar, a traveller, 
a “chap”; he will submit himself to legal bleakness 
or to an almost clerical slang; there is a compunction 
to mention syphilis rather than Sylvia, and I feel that 
simply because he is so inundated with rhythm, he has 
to get away from it sometimes; those times being 
often when he writes. 

One can work out many muddles in metre, but 
I think one should first work out the muddle which 
sees a poem, not as a puzzle, but as the equivalent of 
a puzzle (again, the failure to distinguish between 
this in prose seems to me a clue, of the kind he is not 
aware he is giving us). “‘ There would be no point 
in publishing a puzzle in a newspaper if it were 
admittedly so simple that there was no need to publish 
the answer.’’ But the puzzle is given with clues; the 
answer comes next. The clues don’t come after. And 
in Mr. Empson’s case the clues are often more interesting 
than the poems, which are not so much a leading to 
the light as a whistling in the dark. 

I do not think that a poem comes from the same 
level of living, either on the part of writer or reader, as a 
puzzle ; I regard it as a combination of torpor and terror, 
unwilling to face the prevalence of two such differing 
worlds, that refuses to distinguish between them: 
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and it seems an odd ambition that would suffer a poem 
to be debarred either the publicity of a street song, as 
ballad or broadsheet (I have yet to see puzzles being 
sold in the streets) or publication in something less 
ephemeral and emetic than a modern newspaper. 

The metaphysicals made full play with “ puzzle- 
interest ’’, but they can no more be classed with Torque- 
mada than can W. H. Davies’ lyrics be headed Nature 
Notes or Shakespeare’s sonnets termed Sex-tains. These 
last were poets—and that meant they were proud to be 
poets. That meant there was something in and about 
and above what they actually formed in written words 
with their pens. It was poetry. Much else, which 
was not ink-etched, went to that—and if I feel that it 
is this, rather than the other, which is now put down 
and published, I am not to be blamed. What was once, 
and should always remain, the silent preparation of 
poetry, is often offered us as the “finished goods ”’. 
That is more the publishers’ fault than the poets’; the 
publishers have no longer among their readers such 
appreciators of poetry as they had in the past; the 
greatest encouragement a contemporary writer of verse 
usually receives is to be told to write a “ first’ novel. 
Rather than a “ better ”’ poem. 

That should serve to put verse-writers on their 
mettle. But so many, not being viscerally poets, are 
chary of challenging their mettle. The much-vaunted 
honesty of the age, which prevents them from “ finishing 
their goods”, be it in outlook or output, allows 
them, nevertheless, to know that something is wrong, 
therefore, for what wasn’t, we receive apologia for 
what isn’t yet.... 


Mr. Empson has no need to apologize (though he 
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does, and, by doing so, prompts these reflections). 
Mr. Empson can write poetry, and nearly always touches 
verse. He can also write puzzles, strange though the 
ambition appears. By virtue of the one, we will read 
the other. We will respect him, and-watch with eagerness, 
not to say anxiety, his further progress. But there 
must, I think, come a time, when (to use his own 
favourite phrase) there is “no point” in constantly 
re-entering a maze which it is everyone’s business to 
leave. And there is just as much puzzle-interest in 
working out from a maze as in winding in. 


POETRY 


SELECTIONS FROM SITWELL’S FABLES 
(For PHILIP FRERE) 


THE PHEASANT 


THE MORALE OF the Pheasant 
On the first day of October 
Is superb, so fiercely sober 
Yet realistic in the squall. 

He flies on, looking pleasant, 
Never burrows like a Rabbit; 
Such is not, oh no ! his habit, 
On the wing, enduring all 
Till a pellet makes him fall. 


THE MOLE AND THE FOX 
Cowardly Mole and foolish Fox 


Burrow, burrow in the ground 

So that they may not be found 

Lurking like a paradox, 

Or a moral in my verse. 

Feathers white instead of fur 

Should be theirs without demur. 

On them rests the Pheasant’s curse ! 

. .. Yet Mole and Fox somehow contrive, 
Where others perish, to survive. 


THE OYSTER 
Oh, the morale of the Oyster 
On the first day of September 
Makes my eyes grow moister, moister 


POETRY 


And my heart glow like an ember. 
Please remember 

That the Oyster 

Never leaves its pearly cloister, 
Never hurries, 

Never worries, 

Till the knife falls to dismember. 


THE SNIPE 


I take my hat off to the Snipe 
In dark November days, 

He is the very prototype 

Of democratic ways. 

He carries on and sticks it out 
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And squares his chin and bares his snout, 


And never, never thinks of lead 
—Until it hits him and he’s dead ! 


THE Pic 
The thrifty Pig 
Is wise and good, 
But knows not why 
They give him food. 


Snout fast to trough 
He cannot see 
The reason of 
Their charity. 


THE PORCUPINE 


How silly of the Porcupine 
To arm before his foes combine ! 
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THE OSTRICH 


Heads planted firmly in the sand 
Entertain no fancies wild ; 

No mad, poetic furies brand 
The Ostrich as the Muses’ child. 


* x S 


His sole delusion, then, has been 
That eyes that see not, are not seen. 


RABBITS 


(To the tune of “ OA, Bunny’s the best of the Bunch’’.) 


Hats off to the Radbits 

For their plucky, plucky fight, 

For their gentlemanly habits 

And the manner they unite 

In the middle of the fight 

*Gainst the Fox’s appetite. 

They are far from being ambitious 
And their ways are expeditious, 
When the Ferret makes them vicious, 
You should see the way they run, 
How they snarl and show their might 
In the middle of their flight, 

Yet, though snapping at the gun, 
Never lose their sense of fun, 

Their delicious sense of fun, 

In their burrows reading Punch 

With their aromatic lunch. 


OSBERT SITWELL 
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THE TYRANNY OF OPTIMISM 


BEING AWARE OF day, 

Of night’s hill-burning torch 
And all the sea-washed shores, 
Metropolis and plain ; 

Having but learned to scan 
Ideas and issues, and to march 
A dialectic way, 


With the tragedian 

I understand, and bow, 

Since all my heroes seem 

As false as pitiful ; 

Being one, yet multiple, 

Their imaginations flew— 

Made time their prized comedian. 


Twisting with-antic all 

The grieved and crippled past, 
They changed to sly politicos 
Implanting emeralds where 
The realer pebbles were ; 
Abjured the sabled priest 
Bach-haunted in his hall. 


All pantomimed atop 

Their century’s spotlit hill, 
Romantic as our own 

Who would transcend the slums, 
Self-exiled, to become 

Gay Faustus at the wheel 
Outstepping all the cops. 
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Abnormally we dream 

And all our colours are 
Half-touched by death, who come 
From adolescence scored, 

Already, on the marksman’s board ; 
What embryos we are 

We hurry to become. 


So the mind strings out its kites 
Zig-zag across the plains ; 

Then, like a furious child, 
Perverse with dreams, intent, 
Mortal predicament 

Comes slowly to the sense ; 
Touched with that zero, lights 


Of intellect shine thin— 

Where coffined candles ply 

On emptiness, the minds 

Of all of us are still 

As grounded kites, until, 

Across our shrapnel-printed sky, 
The naive heart floats in. 


JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


THE SWAN: A PORTRAIT 


HE IS THAT awkward, white-decked swan who swims 
Undignified and drab between the banks 

Of some well-trespassed river; whose errors sink 
In wakes of bracelets down his personal Thames 
While he, responsible as wind, resumes 

Unruffled vistas to the delta’s brink. 


POETRY 


To watch him track the water one would think 


Designing seas would inundate his plumes, 
But one is wrong ; because that signal self 

Is river-wise, contented with the view, 

Being the farm’s familiar. And gentry who 
Put aside a plough, or rest a noon from golf 
Will hear pretentious engines, see him lean 
Tall instants on the tide and say, the Swan ! 
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JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN 


APRIL, 1940 

J 
If I write to you 
the sea is blue against the sand, 
blue as the mostelle is ; 
green, a mullet line 
of fins in limpid water, 
you would understand ; 
but who has seen 
mullet and mostelle ? 


Sea colours are never the violets of the land 


nor the thrifty, sure to be repeated, vines. 


II 
If we have time to wait 


(and have we time ?) 


the most hard thought 

simplifies on the slate ; 

only a painter asks the lemon shrubs 
which way they fall— 

we see just butterflies 

on a white wall. 
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Il 


Got to get in a boat and go south— 
the African night 
is pulling at the stars. 
This dusty sand 
parts into fins ; 
the postcards are no greener than this sea. 
Everything has two memories, 
lazily 
the olive land 
adds to its carving 
not the broken summer 
between the blue train and a dusty car, 
but the continuous line 
from cactus parrot to successive flower. 


IV 


We are so staid :— 

the tiny pebbles that were useful glass 

are Turkish pavings flatter than the waves 
and quite as green, 

in a rubble of sugar plum and porphyry stones ; 
over the salt we smell the laurel leaves, 

last autumn’s cones flutter against the sky 

and we sit still—instead of sailing, sailing .. . 
we might be brave; 

how do we know 

which side the beach will give us to the sea ? 


BRYHER 


CHERISH PITY 


By MONICA STIRLING 
“ YES, WAIT A minute—I think the best way’s down 


there. Round by the Aldwych—that big building there. 
See? And across the Strand and down the little 
turning.” 

“The Strand? Ah, yes. It seems to me that I 
remember that road. Yes, I know the way then— 
down there is it not? I thank you.” 

Emilienne walked warily down the road until she 
found herself opposite the windows of a big shop with 
Woolworths written across its bright woodwork in 
gilt letters. Yes, she did remember this street. Before 
the war, on the only other occasion when she had visited 
England, she had stood opposite that window, her hand 
upon the arm of a man now dead, waiting to see the 
President and Madame Lebrun drive by. 

She could still conjure up the pressure of the people 
leaning forward beside her, still feel the texture of 
Nigel’s coat against the piece of her wrist bared by her 
glove and sleeve having slipped apart, still hear the 
loud cheerful laughter of the crowd when a small 
hieratic cat walked delicately into the middle of the road 
and sat gazing at the policeman out of Egyptian eyes 
too remotely haughty to express even defiance. 

Ooh ! laughed the crowd, er! rocked the crowd, 
well ! Just look at his lordship ! Now, what do you 
think of that for cheek! These brilliant sallies gave 
everyone an excuse to release more of the laughter which 
came to the boil and spilt all over everyone when a fat 
woman spluttered that a cat might look at a king, so 
why not at a president that was what she said ! 
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And then, all at once, the laughter evaporated, for 
here came the President of France. She saw again the 
two neat, elderly people, their straight backs tilted 
forward from their waists, their faces creased by age, 
good will and the bright morning light as they 
were carried down the Strand between the cheerful 
crowds who cried ‘“‘ Vive la France” in strong, self- 
conscious accents and waved little flags of coloured 
Dapenee a. 

As always when she remembered a concrete, com- 
pleted event from before the war, Emilienne’s stomach 
contracted as if she were in a badly controlled lift, 
sweat dewed the palms of her hands, her heart beat more 
heavily, her eyes closed and it seemed as if the force 
of her longing must set her once more in Paris, must 
spread the chestnut trees and the Seine about her, must 
fill her ears with swirls of rapid, pattering, singing, 
leaping, darting French. 

A soldier crossed her path, an aristocratic Pole whose 
bright impersonal eyes tilted up to his brown brows 
the way Nigel’s had done. Her breath came jerkily. 
She remembered the way in which Nigel used to hold 
her at arms’ length and look at her speculatively before 
sliding his hands beneath her breasts and embracing her. 

Emilienne bit the ball of her thumb and determined 
not to think of kisses she had once shared. The English 
cousins with whom she was staying were very kind, but 
they did not like people who were not wives or sweet- 
hearts of soldiers, God bless ’em, to dabble in thoughts 
of love. Whenever they suspected anyone of doing so, 
they said it really was amazing how frightfully selfish 
some people were; that they didn’t know about other 
people, but personally they simply couldn’t bear women 
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ce 


who kept on about “ That Sort of Thing at a Time 
Like This”; that though some people might not 
realize it, dash it all, there was a war on. Emilienne did 
not find their reasoning entirely lucid but agreed that it 
was best for one’s tranquillity to try to keep one’s 
imagination severely emptied of recollections of 
embraces. 

She crossed the road and went down a narrow street 
leading to the river. On one side was an old church, 
set back from a garden. She paused, charmed at finding 
so near to the hot Strand with its monstrous two-storey 
red omnibuses and its petrol impregnated air, this 
backwater of sunlit tranquillity in which time seemed to 
have accumulated rather than passed. 

The dark chunky tombstones which lifted their 
mysterious heads from the brilliant turf around the edge 
of the garden were so old that their reminder that man 
is mortal had had its sharpness blunted to a nostalgic, 
melancholy decorativeness. 

How still, how quiet it was, and how the sun shone ! 
Emilienne gazed fascinated at the scattered movements 
of the people who sat around the little church garden. 
They seemed as tranquilly inevitable as if they were 
part of a ritual to which everyone was unconsciously 
contributing. 

On a seat near the gate sat a young couple, their arms 
curved about each other’s waists. The girl looked about 
sixteen and her thin sensitive face might have appeared 
charmingly pretty had her hair been well washed and 
dressed. She was wearing a dress of shining sage-green 
satinette, a shabby grey coat, an ugly brown straw hat 
and black shoes. The boy looked near her in age, 
and had the same type of attenuated, almost beautiful 
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features, with dark grape-coloured shadows scooped 
between his eyes and his high delicate cheek-bones. 

They both looked pale and anxious and it seemed to 
Emilienne, newly arrived from regions where the war 
was to everyone agonizingly personal, that these 
children were feeling lost, bewildered, unable to believe 
in the fantastic bomb-showered world into which they 
had stumbled. They did not speak, but once the girl 
smiled faintly and adjusted his tie and he took her hand. 
When they kissed, they did so like a long married couple 
anxious to exchange comfort and assurance rather than 
like a boy and girl enraptured by mutual desire. 

_ Perhaps, thought Emilienne, they may one day have 
their due, their phase of young love, after the war. 
But even then they will have mislaid something. Some 
spring of carelessness, of heedlessness, of prodigality 
will have dried up for ever before they have tasted its 
fortifying waters. They will never say of life spon- 
taneously : There’s plenty more where that came from. 

On another seat a girl in a green coat and skirt was 
breathlessly eating a fish-paste sandwich and reading a 
book called ““ The Winged Boy”’, the cover of which 
was decorated by a picture of a girl with opulently 
curled hair, kissing an airman, while a stout cupid 
soared over them in a detached manner. 

Many of the older people were not even reading or 
eating, but sitting dozing, as rapt by the sunshine as 
cats. Gazing at them Emilienne suddenly had a curious 
sensation, as if the gentle insignificant picture before her 
were merely the topmost writing on a palimpsest which, 
rolling away before her eyes, was revealing images of 
people sitting in such a garden as this while Napoleon 
sowed dragon’s teeth across the channel; of people 
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sitting writing to men in the Crimea, saying that 
Florence Nightingale was a noble character but . . . 
women in uniform; of people meditating in the sun, 
far from cries of pro-Boer; of generations pausing as 
they hurried by, the amiable ones to say: There now ! 
look at that, one wouldn’t think there was a war on 
would one, so sort of peaceful; and the Some-People 
School to say: It is disgraceful the way .. . as if 


there weren’t a war . . . and after what Wellington 
said . . . I mean, I’m all for live and let live, but all the 
Samco = 


An old gardener, his trousers tied round his ankles 
with string, wandered up to the hose and began to 
water the grass. A delicious smell arose as the bright 
pure water arched through the air and fell upon the tender 
shining grass. The sunlight caught the arch of water 
and turned it to a liquid illumination. Suddenly 
Emilienne was reminded of the way in which when she 
had watched that procession down the Strand, so long 
ago it seemed, the warm wind had stirred the golden 
sand which had been spread across the road that the 
horses delicate feet might pick their way with unimpaired 
precision. 

Oh, if only it were last year. Emilienne sighed because 
her only coat was too hot. She thought of her clothes 
hanging in cupboards and folded in drawers in Paris, 
of the light summer clothes suitable for a jeune fille, 
of the wide, pale straw hats, their fragile ribbons 
tumbling over the white wood of the hat-shelf. 

Refugees cannot but have a sharper sense of war than 
those who suffer it in their homes, not because they have 
suffered more—they haven’t always—but because war 
has presented itself to them under aspects which the 
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most simple, limited, and materialistic imagination 
cannot but apprehend. They have seen war not only as 
History in the Making, Historic Town Ruined, Human 
Holocaust, but as no address for letters, closely followed 
by no need for an address since there is no one to send 
letters, as worn-out shoes, as badly cared for finger 
nails, as no change of clothes. And although you may 
think these things unimportant, you can’t realize unless 
you’ve experienced it, the way in which the ridiculous 
inconvenient details inject reality into events which 
would otherwise seem phantasmagoric in their horror. 

As she wandered down the churchyard path Emilienne 
noticed a soldier sitting reading a French novel, and as 
she glanced at him her attention was suddenly captured 
by an elderly woman sitting next to him and busily 
writing on a cheap lined pad. 

Oh ! squeaked Emilienne. (She had been wishing 
for a year ago, but the sight of that woman took her back 
not one but ten years, not to before-the-war but to the 
timeless days when war had no imaginative existence 
in her eight-year-old mind.) Oh ! she ran to the woman 
holding out her hand and crying with all the warmth 
of her feeling for her own past in her voice, “Miss 
O’Neill! Dear Miss O’Neill!”’ 

Miss O’Neill lifted her face and looked at the French 
girl, and when the film of absorption with which her 
writing had covered her eyes had evaporated she too 
cried, in a flood of warm spontaneous mendacity : 

“Why! If it isn’t Emilienne de Pougny! Emilienne! 
My dear, I’ve been so worried about you. I never thought 
you'd get away from those deplorable Nazis. And tell 
me—your dear mother. Is she with you? What? She 
was here anyway? Oh—yes—splendid! I can’t tell 
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you how relieved I am! You must sit down and tell me 
all about it . . . are you in a hurry? That’s right. . . 
well I’m just sitting here because it’s so convenient for 
the Adelphi . . . they insist on my giving my advice at 
rehearsals . . .” 

Miss O’Neill patted the seat and Emilienne sat down. 
As she smoothed her skirt her hand touched the seat 
and felt the warmth which the sun had given it. The sun, 
the quietness, and the faint beautiful smell of the damp 
grass evoked with such precision the surroundings in 
which, year after year, Emilienne had met Mrs. O’Neill 
that it seemed to her, as she took the thin elderly hand in 
hers, that if she closed her eyes and relaxed she would 
find, when she opened them, that she was looking once 
more at the Mediterranean. 

Ten years ago, when she was, as usual, spending the 
Christmas holidays with her grandmother who lived 
at Monte Carlo, Emilienne had been taken to a children’s 
party given by an English clergyman. 

She had not wanted to go and had arrived with her 
newly washed face blurred with a sulkiness which the 
clergyman’s sister did nothing to dissipate. Emilienne 
abhorred her. (Portia’s so awfully good with The 
Kiddies, I don’t know how she manages it, except I 
always say that sort of thing’s an instinct, if you know 
what I mean. And she’s so jolly with them. Sort of 
man to man. She really tries to draw them out.) 

And while Portia was drawing Emilienne out, Mrs. 
O’Neill had swept up and, unconsciously, rescued the 
child. 

Emilienne knew Mrs. O’Neill by sight. So did almost 
everyone in Monte Carlo. She was known by the 
English-speaking colony as Mrs. Brown Velvet, a piece 
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of juvenile humour which had originated in the fact that 
Mrs. O’Neill always dressed in brown velvet—an 
exuberantly cut brown velvet dress, festooned with 
tassels, loops, and ribbons all made specially for catching 
on door-knobs, getting pinched in taxi doors, and 
french windows, and sweeping things off desks and tables; 
a brown velvet toque given an incongruously Mercurial 
appearance by two speckled feathers winging up from 
either side; brown velvet gloves with many tiny buttons; 
a spacious brown velvet bag. 

She was an elderly Irish woman on whose face the 
flesh was beginning to tighten and reveal details of the 
small neat bones beneath. She had good tidy features 
and an exquisitely cut mouth and chin and because of 
this, and the fact that Mrs. O’Neill was not a person who 
prided herself on her way with children but rather, from 
shyness accorded them an awkward gravity which 
precisely suited them, Emilienne took a liking to her. 

Mrs. O’Neill seemed to know a great many famous 
people, from legendary figures of the past, like Katie 
O’Shea, to fashionable contemporaries like Noel Coward. 
She was not ostentatious about her acquaintances—she 
said, well, Sasha always used to tell Sarah, as naturally 
as you or I say, our local A.R.P. warden told me—but 
as she simply did not know anyone who was not famous, 
the names of her friends could not, however easily 
mentioned, but illuminate her conversation like meteors. 
Yet it was not only its documentary interest which made 
her conversation captivating, but rather the fact that 
she had beautiful enunciation, soft Irish vowels and a 
way of investing everything she said with an infectious 
gaiety. On first meeting her you might have taken her 
for an old actress from the amplitude of her gestures, 
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her unselfconsciousness, and the way in which she 
made even a coat and skirt suggest flowing draperies. 

Emilienne’s mother, glad to see her awkward child 
being aimiable, came over and joined in the conversation 
and soon they were all three enjoying themselves 
heartily. 

Presently, Madame de Pougny, having spoken of the 
1914 war, Mrs. O’Neill told them she had lost her 
husband and both sons in it. The quiet way in which 
she told them of this, with a simple, natural emotion 
and no attempt at a selfconsciously rigid upper lip, 
touched Emilienne and her mother. Although she told 
them a great many diverting and dramatic stories about 
her friends they found on saying goodbye that they knew 
very little about her but that she supplemented her tiny 
income by doing hack work for a local paper. 

Since she was as kind as she was diverting and her 
conversation was illuminated by perspicacity whenever 
she spoke of politics, literature, or the theatre, it did 
sometimes seem odd to the de Pougnys that with so 
much wit, so great a sense of the drama of life, such 
brilliant friends—hadn’t a famous English actress called 
Marie Tempest begged Mrs. O’Neill to fly over for her 
first night—she should stay doing such very ordinary 
work, all the year round, in her tiny flat in Monte 
Carlo. 

One day Madame de Pougny said this to a friend who 
laughed very loudly and said, Darling, you’re never 
serious, you guileless creature? Two sons and a husband, 
why she never had even a cousin to darken her door. 

At first they scarcely believed her. Mrs. O’Neill had 
always seemed so particularly sincere. At last they 


realized that although their friend had been speaking 
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the truth, Mrs. Brown Velvet was indeed passionately 
sincere. She was a person with a natural, charming, 
spontaneous and vivid talent for lying and as she lived 
alone, this talent had never been thwarted. She simply 
imagined the story of her life with such intensity that as 
her fluent lips formed the words, her eager, hungry 
mind grappled them to her with hoops of steel. No one 
could ever have said of her, “ O ye of little faith.” 

On the Christmas of Emilienne’s thirteenth birthday, 
Mrs. O’Neill temporarily abandoned brown velvet. She 
appeared at the Café de Paris in deep mourning, a 
widow’s veil over her mobile face. She had apparently 
forgotten both her war victims and her age (she was at 
this time nearly sixty) when she told Emilienne that her 
fiancé had just been drowned in the Persian Gulf on his 
way home. She looked pale and haggard and as she 
struggled through the story her lips quivered in a way 
which was very distressing. 

When next they saw her the mourning had gone with 
the wind, and she nearly got herself run over by a large 
yellow taxi in her haste to rush across the road and tell 
her readiest listeners of the enthusiasm shown by the 
first night audience for her new play (appropriately 
titled “ Rumour’’), then running in New York. They 
wanted me to go over for it but of course I couldn’t 
leave—everything. Her gracious gesture embraced 
everything, the Casino, the terraces, the bright hills, 
none of which, she implied, could continue their har- 
monious existence without her orchestration. Besides, 
my dears, I couldn’t leave town with this disgraceful 
business with the Princess of Montenegro unsettled. 
What business? You hadn’t heard? Oh my dears, well 
of course the whole thing is entirely ridiculous—but 
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then poor dear Nicola has always had a penchant for 
the fantastic—her latest absurdity is to try to keep me 
out of the Casino... . 

Many people of Monte Carlo left it at—Poor old 
Brown Velvet is just another example of the sinister 
effect of repression and frustration, etcetera. But 
Emilienne thought this inaccurate. She had never met 
anyone less repressed, frustrated, or etceteraed. Mrs. 
Brown Velvet was nearer to Ninon de Lenclos than to 
the unfriended spinsters who live in small pensions and 
hotels without pasts or futures. Her vitality was such 
that a friendly greeting sufficed to set her eyes shining 
and her beautiful hands gesticulating as she poured 
forth her adventures as lyrically as a prima donna. 

The little girl Emilienne had always had an amused 
liking for Mrs. Brown Velvet but the young woman 
who gazed across the gulf which war and swiftly accom- 
plished love had hollowed between the present and the 
bright, dateless past, perceived that there was reason 
to respect this ageing woman: not for her fantasy in a 
darkening world; not for her appealing mixture of 
ingenuousness and ingenuity; not for her erratic 
intelligence ; not even for the fact that her gaiety was 
not wistful but robust and constant; but for her 
dignity. Lonely people are often bitter, often garrulous, 
often reticent, often tiresome, but rarely unself- 
consciously gay, and in the gaiety of her loneliness lay 
her dignity and integrity. 

“ Oh,”’ cried the French girl, “‘ I am glad to see you, 
so very glad.” 

Mrs. O’Neill restrained the rich and turbulent words 
which were waiting to dance from her lips as she saw 
to her delighted amazement that, for the first time for 
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thirty years, someone, and a practical Frenchwoman at 
that, was welcoming her with tears of pleasure. 

She took the girl’s hand and as they smiled at each 
other it seemed to them both that the multitudinous 
sounds of London faded away, that they could hear the 
slight murmurs of the tideless Mediterranean, that if 
they stretched out their hands they could touch the 
bark of a tamarisk tree. 


NIGHTGOWN 
By RHYS DAVIES 


I 


SHE HAD MARRIED Walt after a summer courtship 
during which they had walked together in a silence like 
aversion. Coming of a family of colliers too, the smell 
of the hulking young man tramping to her when she 
stepped out of an evening was the sole smell of men. 
He would have the faintly scowling look which presently 
she acquired. He half resented having to go about this 
business, but still his feet impelled him to her street 
corner and made him wait until, closed-faced and 
glancing sideways threateningly, she came out of her 
father’s house. They walked wordless on the grit beside 
the railway track, his mouth a little open as though in 
a perpetual yawn. For courting she had always worn 
a new lilac dress out of a proper draper’s shop. This 
dress was her last fling in that line. She got married 
in it, and they took one of the seven-and-sixpenny slices 
of the long blocks of concreted stone whipping round 
a slope and called Bryn Hyfryd—that is, Beautiful Hill. 
Like her father, Walt was a pub collier, not chapel. 
The big sons had arrived with unchanged regularity, 
each of the same heavy poundage. When the sex of the 
fifth was told her, she turned her face sullenly to the 
wall and did not look at him for some time. And he 
was her last. She was to have no companionable daughter 
after all, to dote on when the men were in the pit. 
As the sons grew the house became so obstreperously 
male that she began to lose nearly all feminine attributes, 
and was apt to wear a man’s cap and her sons’ shoes, 
socks and mufflers to run out to the Shop. Her expression 
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became tight as a fist, her jaw jutted out like her men’s, 
and like them she only used her voice when it was 
necessary, though sometimes she would clang out at 
them with a criticism they did not understand. They 
would only scowl the family scowl. 

Sober or drunk, her husband’s expression was always 
the same, like the eternal bull, as if he only saw two or 
three inches into empty air. Black-haired, heavy-eyed, 
and handsomely-thewed as a god, he had that look of 
a changeless immortal. For a while she had turned in 
her shut-up way to Trevor, her last born. She wanted 
him to be small and delicate, she had imagined he was 
of different mould from his brothers, and she had dim 
ideas of his putting his hand to something more elegant 
than a pick downunder. He grew into the tall gruff 
image of his brothers. Yet still, when the time came for 
him to leave school at fourteen, she had bestirred herself, 
cornering him and speaking in her sullen way: “ Trevor, 
you don’t want to go to that dirty old pit, do you. 
Plenty of other things to do. One white face let me 
have coming home to me now.” 

He had set up a hostile bellow at once. “I’m going 
to the pit. Dad’s going to ask his haulier for me.” 
He stared at her in fear. ‘‘ Downunder I’m going. 
You let me alone.’ He dreaded her hard but seeking 
approaches; his brothers would poke jeering fun at 
him, asking him if his napkins were pinned on all right. 
It was as if they tried to destroy her need of him, 
snatching him away. 

She had even attempted to wring help from her 
husband: “‘ Walt, why can’t Trevor be something else. 
What do I want with six men in the pit. One collier’s 
more work in the house than four clean-job men.” 
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“ Give ,me a shilling, ’ooman,” he said, crossing his 
red-spotted white muffler, “‘ and don’t talk soft.” And 
off he went to the Miskin Arms. So one bitter January 
morning she had seen her last born leave the house with 
her other men, pit trousers on his lengthening legs and 
a gleaming new jack and food-tin under his arm. From 
that day he had ranged up inextricably with his brothers, 
sitting down with them at four o’clock to bacon and 
potatoes, even the same quantity of everything, and 
never derided by them again. She accepted his loss, 
as she was bound to do, though her jutting jaw seemed 
more bony, thrust out like a lonely hand into the world’s 
air. 

They were all on the day shift downunder, and in 
a way she had good luck, for not one met with any 
accidents to speak of, they worked regular and had no 
fancies to stay at home because of a pain in big toe or 
ear lobe, like some lazybones. So there ought to have 
been good money in the house. But there wasn’t. They 
ate most of it, with the rest for drinking. Bacon was 
their chief passion, and it must be of the best cut. In 
the Shop, where she was never free of debt, nearly every 
day she would ask for three pounds of thick rashers 
when others would ask for one, and if Mr. Griffiths 
would drop a hint, looking significantly at his thick 
ledger, saying: “ Three pounds, Mrs. Rees, again?” 
her reply was always: “I’ve got big men to feed.” 
As if that was sufficient explanation for all debt and 
she could do nothing about it ; there were big strapping 
men in the world and they had to be fed. 

She said it in the dull scowling way that was the 
family peculiarity, inside herself as it were. Except with 
one neighbour she made no kind of real contact, eye 
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looking in eye, voice embracing with voice, with anyone 
outside her home. And not much inside it. Of the 
middle height and bonily skimped of body, she seemed 
extinguished by the assembly of big males she had put 
into the world off her big husband. Peering out surly 
from under the poke of her man’s cap, she never went 
beyond the main street of the vale, though as a child 
she had been once to the seaside, in a buff straw hat 
ringed with daisies. 

Gathered in their pit dirt for the important four 
o’clock meal, with bath pans and hot foods steaming in 
the fierce fireplace, the little kitchen was crowded as the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. None of the sons, not even 
the eldest, looked like marrying, though sometimes, like 
a shoving parent bird, she would try to push them out 
of the nest. One or two of them set up brief associations 
with girls which never seemed to come properly to 
anything. They were of the kind that never marry until 
the entertainments of youth, such as football, whippet- 
racing and beer, have palled at last. She would complain 
to her next-door-up neighbour that she had no room 
to put down even a thimble. 

This neighbour, Mrs. Lewis—the one next-door-up 
set her bristling—was her only friend in the place, 
though the two never entered each other’s house. 
In low voices they conversed over the back wall, 
exchanging all the eternal woes of women in words of 
cold knowledgeable judgment that God himself could 
have learnt from. To Mrs. Lewis’s remark that Trevor, 
her last, going to work downunder ought to set her on 
her feet now, she said automatically, but sighing for 
once: “Dve got big men to feed.”” That fact was the 
core of her world. Trevor’s money, even when he 
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began to earn a man’s wage, was of no advantage. Still 
she was in debt in the Shop. The six men were profitless ; 
the demands of their insides made them white elephants. 

So now at fifty still she could not sit down soft for 
an hour and dream of a day by the seaside with herself 
in a clean new dress at last and a draper’s shop hat fresh 
as a rose. 

But often in the morning she skulked to London 
House, the draper’s on the corner of the main road, 
and stopped for a moment like a frightened hare to peer 
sideways into the window where two wax women, one 
fair and one dark, stood dressed in all the latest and 
smiling a pink smile. Looking beautiful beyond compare, 
these two ladies were now more living to her, and more 
desirous, than her old dream of a loving daughter. They 
had no big men to feed and, poised in their eternal shade, 
smiled leisurely above their furs or silk blouses. It was 
her treat to see them, as she stood glancing out from 
under Enoch’s thrown-away cap, her toe-sprouting shoes 
unlaced and her skirt of drab flannel hanging scarecrow. 
Every other week they wore something new. The days 
when Mr. Roberts the draper changed their outfits, 
sight of the new wonders remained in her eyes until the 
men arrived home from the pit. 

But one morning she was startled to find the fair wax 
lady attired in a wonderful white silk nightgown, flowing 
down over the legs most richly and trimmed with lace 
at bosom and cuffs. That anyone could wear such 
luxuriance in bed struck her at first like a blow in the 
face. Besides, it was a shock to see the grand lady 
standing there undressed, as you might say, in public. 
But, staring into the window, she was suddenly thrilled. 
She went home feeling this new luxury round her like 
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a sweet clean silence where no men were. All the rest 
of the day she brooded while she worked at tub and 
oven. Towards four o’clock her thin legs began to jog 
about the kitchen nervously. A fear sat tight in her 
face like anguish. 


II 


At four o’clock they clattered in, Walt and her five 
big swart sons, flinging down food-tins and jacks. The 
piled heaps of bacon and potatoes were ready. On the 
scrubbed table were six large plates, cutlery, mugs and 
a loaf, a handful of lumpy salt chucked down in the 
middle. They ate their meal before washing, in their pit 
dirt, and the six black faces, red mouths and white eyes 
gleaming, could be differentiated only by a mother. 

Jaw stuck out, she worked about the table, shifting 
on to each plate four thick slices of bacon, a stream of 
sizzling fat, ladles of potatoes, and tinned tomatoes. 
They poked their knives into the heap of salt, scattered 
it over the plate, and began. Lap of tongue around 
food was their only noise for a while. She poured the 
thick black tea out of a battered enamel pot big enough 
for a palace or a workhouse. 

At last a football match was mentioned, and what 
somebody said last night in the Miskin tap-room about 
that little whippet. She got the tarts ready, full-sized 
plates of them, and they slogged at these ; the six plates 
were left naked in a trice. Oddments followed : cheese, 
cake, and jams. They only stopped eating when she 
stopped producing. 

She said, unexpectedly: “ Shouldn’t be surprised if 
you'd all sit there till doomsday long as I went on 
bringing food without stoppage.” 
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ce 


Aye,” said Ivor. “‘ What about a tin of peaches ?” 

Yet not one of them, not even her middle-aged 
husband, had a protuberant belly or any other signs of 
large eating. Work in the pit kept them sinewy and 
their sizes as nature intended. Similar, they could have 
drunk beer from buckets like horses, without looking it. 
Everything three or four times the nice quantities eaten 
by most people, but no luxuries except that the sons 
never spread jam thinly on bread like millionaires’ sons, 
but in fat dabs, and sometimes they demanded pineapple 
chunks for breakfast as if they were kings or something. 
She wondered sometimes that they did not grind up 
the jam-pots too, in their strong white shiny teeth; but 
Trevor, the youngest, had the rights to lick the pots, 
and thrust down his tongue almost to the bottom. 

At once after the meal the table was shoved back. 
She dragged in the wooden tub before the fire. The pans 
were simmering on hobs and fire. Her husband always 
washed first, taking the clean water. He slung his pit- 
clothes to the corner, belched, and stepped into the tub. 
He did not seem in a hurry this afternoon. He stood 
and rubbed up his curls—still black and crisp after fifty 
years—and bulged the muscle of his black right arm. 
“‘ Look there,”’ he said, “ you pups, if a muscle like that 
you got at my age, men you can call yourselves.” 

Ranged about the kitchen, waiting for their bath-turn 
with cigarette stuck to red-licked lower lip, the five sons 
looked variously derisive, secure in their own bone and 
muscle. But they said nothing ; the father had a certain 
power, lordly in his maturity. He stood there naked, 
handsome and well-endowed, he stood musing for a bit, 
liking the hot water round his feet and calves. But his 
wife, out and in with towels, shirts and buckets, had 
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heard his remark. With the impatience that had seemed 
to writhe about her ever since they had clattered in, she 
cried: “‘ What you’re standing there for showing off, 
you big ram! Wash yourself, man, and get away with 
Ouse 

4 He took no notice. One after the other the sons 
stripped ; after the third bath the water was changed, 
being then thick and heavy as mud. They washed each 
other’s back, and she scuttled in and out, like a dark 
irritated crab this afternoon, her angry voice nipping 
at them. When Ieuan, the eldest and six foot two, from 
where he was standing in the tub spat across into a pan 
of fresh water on the fire, in a sudden fury she snatched 
up the dirty coal-shovel and gave him a ringing smack 
on his washed behind. Yet the water was only intended 
for the dirt-crusted tub. He scowled; she shouted: 
“You blaggard, you keep your spit for public-house 
floors.” 

After she had gone into the scullery, Trevor, waiting 
his turn, grunted: ‘‘ What’s the matter with the old 
woman to-day ?’’ Ieuan stepped out of the tub. The 
shovel blow might have been the tickle of a feather. 
But Trevor advised him: ‘‘ Better wash your best face 
again ; that shovel’s left marks.” 

From six o’clock onwards one by one they left the 
house, all, including Walt, in a navy blue serge suit, 
muffler, cap, and yellowish-brown shoes, their faces 
glistening pale from soap. They strutted away on their 
long easy legs to their various entertainments, though 
with their heads somehow down in a kind of ducking. 
Their tallness made it a bit awkward for themselves in 
some of the places downunder. 

Left alone with the piles of crusted pit-clothes, all 
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waiting to be washed or dried of their sweat, she stood 
taking a cup of tea and nibbling a piece of bread, looking 
out of the window. Except on Sundays her men seldom 
saw her take a meal, though even on Sunday she never 
ate bacon. There was a month or two of summer when 
she appeared to enjoy a real plate of something, for she 
liked kidney beans and would eat a whole plateful, 
standing with her back to the room and looking out of 
the window towards the distant mountain brows under 
the sky, as if she was thinking of heaven. Her fourth 
son Emlyn said to her once: ‘‘ Your Sunday feed lasts 
you all the week, does it? Ora good guzzle you have 
when we're in the pit?” 

She stood thinking till her head hurt. The day died 
on the mountain tops. Where was the money coming 
from, with them everlastingly pushing expensive bacon 
into their big red mouths? The clock ticked. Suddenly, 
taking a coin from a secret place and pulling on a cap, 
she hurried out. A spot burning in her cheeks, she shot 
like a bullet into the corner draper’s just as he was about 
to close, and, putting out her jaw, panted to old Roberts : 
“What’s the price of that silk nightgown in the 
window ?”’ 

After a rude glance at the collier’s wife in man’s cap 
and skirt rough as an old mat, Roberts said crossly : 
‘A price you can’t afford, so there !’’ But when she 
seemed to mean business he told her it was seventy bob 
and elevenpence and he hoped that the pit manager’s 
wife or Mrs. Doctor Thomas would fancy it. 

She panted defiantly : ‘“‘ You sell it to me. A bob or 
more a week I’ll pay you, and you keep it till I’ve 
finished the amount. Take it out of the window now 
at once and lay it by. Go on now, fetch it out.” 
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“What’s the matter with you !”’ he shouted testily, 
as though he was enraged as well as astonished at her 
wanting a silk nightgown. “ What d’you want it for ?”’ 

“ Fetch it out,” she threatened, “ or my husband Walt 
Rees I’ll send to you quick.”’ The family of big scowling 
males was well known in the streets. After some more 
palaver Roberts agreed to accept her instalments and, 
sullen, she insisted on waiting until he had undraped the 
wax lady in the window. With.a bony, trembling finger 
she felt the soft white silk for a second and hurried out 


of the shop. 


Ill 


How she managed to pay for the nightgown in less 
than a year was a mystery, for she had never a penny to 
spare, and a silver coin in the house in the middle of 
the week was rare as a christian in England. But regularly 
she shot into the draper’s and opened her grey fist to 
Roberts. Sometimes she demanded to see the nightgown, 
frightened that he might have sold it for quick money 
to someone else, though Roberts would shout at her : 
‘““What’s the matter with you! Packed up safe it is.” 
One day she braved his wrath and asked if she could 
take it away, promising faithfully to keep up the pay- 
ments. But he choked: “ Be off ! I wouldn’t give credit 
to Moses’s wife or the concubines of King Solomon. 
Enough tradesmen here been ruined by credit. Buying 
silk nightgowns indeed, what next.” 

She wanted the nightgown in the house, she was 
fearful it would never be hers in time. Her bowels told 
her to be swift. So she hastened, robbing still further 
her own stomach and in tiny lots even trying to rob 
the men’s, though they would scowl and grumble if even 
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the rind was off their bacon. But at last, when March 
winds blew down off the mountains so that she had to 
wrap round her scraggy chest the gaunt shawl in which 
her five lusty babies had been nursed, she paid the last 
instalment. Her chin and cheeks blue in excitement, she 
took the parcel home when the men were in the pit. 

Locking the door, she washed her hands, opened the 
parcel and sat with the silk delicately in her hands, sitting 
quiet for half an hour at last, her eyes come out in a 
gleam from her dark face, brilliant as a toad’s. Then she 
hid the parcel, down under household things in a drawer 
where the men never went. 

A week or two later, when she was asking for the 
usual three pounds of bacon at the Shop, Mr. Griffiths 
said to her, stern: ‘‘ What about the old debts, now 
then! Pity you don’t pay up, instead of buying silk 
nightgowns. Cotton is good enough for my missus to 
sleep in, and you lolling in silk, and don’t pay for all 
your bacon and other things. Pineapple chunks every 
day. Hoo.” And he glared. 

“Nightgown isn’t for my back,’ she scowled. 
‘““ A wedding present for a relation it is.” But she was 
a bit winded that the draper had betrayed her secret to 
his fellow tradesman. 

He grumbled: ‘“‘ Don’t know what you do with all 
you take out of my shop. Bacon every day enough to 
feed a funeral, and tins of fruit and salmons by the 
dozen. Eat for fun you do?” 

“I’ve got big men to feed,”’ she scowled, as usual. 

Yet she seemed less saturnine as she sweated over the 
fireplace and now never once exclaimed in irritation at 
some clumsiness of the men. Even when, nearly at 
Easter, she began to go bad, no complaint came from 
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her and of course the men did not notice, for still their 
bacon was always ready and the tarts as many, their 
bath water hot and evening shirts ironed. But on Easter 
Bank Holiday, when she stopped working for a while 
because the men had gone to whippet races over in 
Maerdy Valley, she had time to feel her pains. She felt 
as if the wheels of several coal wagons had gone over 
her body, though there was no feeling at all in her legs. 
When the men arrived home.at midnight, boozed up, 
there were hot faggots for them, basting pans savoury 
full, and their pit clothes were all ready for the morning. 
She attended on them in a slower fashion, her face 
closed, and her body shorter, because her legs had gone 
bowed: but they never noticed, jabbering of the 
whippets. 

Mrs. Lewis next door said she ought to stay in bed 
for a week. She said the men had to be fed. A fortnight 
later, just before they arrived home from the pit and the 
kitchen was hot as a furnace, her legs kicked themselves 
in the air, the full frying pan in her hand went flying, 
and when they came in they found her black-faced on 
the floor with the rashers of bacon all about her. She 
died in the night as the district nurse was wetting her 
lips with water, Walt, who was sleeping in a chair 
downstairs, going up too late. 

Because the house was upside down as a result, with 
the men not fed properly, none of them went to work 
in the morning. At nine o’clock Mrs. Lewis next door, 
for the first time after thirty years back-wall friendship 
with the deceased, stepped momentously into the house. 
But she had her instructions. After a while she called 
down from upstairs to the men sitting uneasy in the 
kitchen: “‘ Come up ; she is ready now.” 
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They slunk up in procession, six big men with their 
heads ducked, and lost out of the rhythm of their daily 
life of work, food, and pub. And entering the room for 
the last view, their jaws dropped in surprise. A stranger 
lay on the bed ready for her coffin. A splendid shiny 
white silk nightgown flowing down over her feet, and 
tich lace frilling bosom and hands, she lay like a lady 
taking a rest, clean and comfortable. The way they 
stared, it might have been an angel shining there. But 
her face jutted stern, bidding no approach to the 
contented peace she had found. 

The father said, cocking his head respectfully : 
““There’s a fine *ooman she looks. Better than when 
I married her.” 

“A grand nightshirt,’”” mumbled Enoch. ‘“ That 
nurse brought it in her bag ?”’ 

“‘ A shroud they call it,’’ said Emlyn. 

“In with the medical benefits it is,” said his father 
soberly. “ Don’t they dock us enough every week !” 

After gazing for a minute longer at the white 
apparition, lying there so majestically unknown, they 
filed downstairs. There Mrs. Lewis awaited them. 
“‘ Haven’t you got no ’ooman relation to come in and 
look after you?’”’ she demanded. 

The father shook his head, scowling in effort to 
concentrate on a new problem. Big, black-curled and 
still vigorous, he sat among his five strapping sons who, 
like him, smelt of the warm dark energy of life. He said: 
“A new missus I shall have to be looking for. Who is 
there about, Mrs. Lewis, that is respectable and can 
cook for us and see to our washings? My boys I got 
to think about. A nice little widow or something you 
know of that would marry a steady working chap? 
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A good home is waiting for her by here, though a long 
day it'll be before I find one that can feed and clean us 
like the one above ; she worked regular as a clock, fair 
play to her.”’ 

‘*T don’t know as I would recommend any ’ooman,” 
said Mrs. Lewis with rising colour. 

“Pity you’re not a widow; ah well, I must ask the 
landlady of the Miskin if she knows one,”’ he said, 
concentrated. 


WINTER READING 


HIGH IN Any list of books recommended for Christmas 
buying must be Osbert Sitwell’s volume of diaries kept 
by two of his ancestors (Two Generations, Macmillan, 
15s.). Readers will remember that excerpts from one 
of these appeared in our quarterly pages, whilst a selection 
from the other was serialized in recent numbers under 
the title, Changes of Fifty Years. The journals in book- 
form now have added to the advantage of completion 
a long introduction, no less important than the rest of 
the book, by Osbert Sitwell himself. 


2 cs * 


Other regular contributors who have new books in 
the lists are Mulk Raj Anand (Across the Black Waters, 
Cape, 8s.), H. E. Bates (The Beauty of the Dead, Cape, 
7s. 6d.), and Herbert Hodge (4 Shilling in my Pocket, 
Michael Joseph, ros. 6d.). 


ae % * 


Under the same title as portions of it appeared in 
Life and Letters To-day, Professor Julian Huxley 
publishes The Uniqueness of Man (Chatto and Windus, 
10s. Gd.). 

* ae He 

William Empson’s new book is reviewed in this issue. 
His brilliant volume of essays, Some Versions of Pastoral, 
may now be obtained in a cheap edition, at 5s. (Chatto 
and Windus). The same series, by the same publisher, 
includes In The Beginning, by Norman Douglas. 


% 2 % 


A new volume in Faber’s Sesame series (2s. 6d.) is 


Poems New and Old by Edith Sitwell; the new are the 
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bitterly tragic Lullaby and Serenade (Any Man to Any 

Woman), the latter of which appeared in Life and 

Letters To-Day earlier this year. 
* 


* * 


Another welcome cheap edition is the New Hogarth 
Library, in which Selected Poems by William Plomer 
can be obtained for 2s. 6d. (Hogarth Press). 


* * * 


Several additions, which should find ready buyers, 
are added to Messrs. Batsfords well-known series on 
Great Britain. Among them are—Prehistoric England 
(8s. 6d.), by Grahame Clark, F.S.A.; Cambridge 
(10s. 6d.), by John Steegman; The Streets of London 
(10s. 6d.), by Thomas Burke, and Curiosities of Town 
and Country (10s. 6d.), by Edmund Vale. 


* * * 


Of particular attraction, in view of the widespread 
interest aroused by Borley Rectory, should be Haunted 
England (10s. 6d.), by Christina Hole. 


* * * 


The Oxford University Press announce for inclusion 
in their World’s Classics series (2s.) an anthology of 
Modern Verse, 1900-1940, edited by Phyllis M. Jones. 
Its 200 pages contain 175 poems by nearly 70 poets, 
who range from Robert Bridges to Dylan Thomas. 


* * * 


Those who cannot, as well as those who can, afford 
two guineas R. W. Symonds’ Masterpieces of English 
Furniture, Clocks and Barometers (Batsford), can for 
sixpence avail themselves of Edward Glover’s The 
Psychology of Fear and Courage in a “ Penguin special ’’. 
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Penguin also publish a selection of Welsh Short 
Stories chosen by Professor Gwyn Jones, lately editor 
of The Welsh Review, and a regular reviewer in Life 
and Letters To-day. Contributors familiar to our 
readers include Alun Lewis, Glyn Jones, Kate Roberts, 
George Ewart Evans, Dylan Thomas, Rhys Davies. 


* ss aR 


Charles Dickens’s Memoirs of Joseph Grimaldi in the 
first edition, two volumes, are offered by Ifan Kyrle 
Fletcher (“ Merridale,’’ Caerleon, Mon.) for £1 tos. 


Ok * * 


For those wishing to give as well as to buy, it is 
announced that among the Desiderata of the Bodleian 
Library is a first edition of Beddoes’s The /mprovisatore 
(Oxford, 1821). 


x * bs 


Polish readers should notice that the following books 
in Polish are published by M. I. Kolin, Ltd., of 36 Great 
Russell Street, W.C.1, and distributed by Faber and 
Faber (24 Russell Square, W.C.1), to whom all 
inquiries should be sent :—Kseigi Naroud I Pielgrzvmstwa 
Polskiego, by Adam Mickiewicz (paper covers, 1s. 6d.), 
and Wierna Rzeka, by Stefan Zeromaski (25. 6d.). 


CARD TRICKS 


By H. K. FISHER 


THE CHRISTMAS CONJUROR makes his annual paid-for 
unwelcome bow, sure only of three things: that his 
tails are threadbare, his tricks seen-through, and that 
his treating at the end will be transparent, consisting 
mainly of ginger wine and de-moulded jelly. 

I, like him appearing once a year, have this year one 
pretence less to provide. I used to think, when I shuffled 
my cards, that those who wrote rhymes were residents of 
some such place as Ryde—relegated invalids, propped 
up to gain a glimpse, through a back-floor window, of 
a donkey munching mangoes, to be translated into a 
lamb lunching on laburnum ; or, maybe, a gentle spinster 
breaking, from her bow window, into a distich on 
Drake, for which a passing yacht might be blamed. 
Deep in the New Forest, I thought, some otherwise 
crochetting colonel found solace in verses, or a young 
man, leaving uncongenial work, mooched into. mottoes 
instead of those memoirs with which every editor is 
familiar.... But no; now, I know better, and it is 
this paper’s fault that I do. 

Last year, after my annual article on Christmas cards, 
I broadcast on the same burning subject, and then 
I learnt much. Having said that I could never see why 
on greeting cards the picture was provided by artists, 
whilst the words were rarely written by anyone who 
even approached being a versifier, I was followed in 
the programme by one whose speciality it is to deal 
in the rhymes. To collect, in fact, greeting-verses. 

I listened to the head of a bureau which exists to 
syndicate, assemble, and select “‘ rhymes”? for greeting 
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cards all through the year. No more was it a question 
of imagining invalids or imbeciles visited by a passing 
fancy ; it was a case of facing the fact that the results 
of those “ fancies ”’ are filed far ahead ; greetings are 
gathered, publishers apply—and are supplied. Some 
results of my amazement the Editor was so good as 
to publish in January this year; the remaining effects 
will be evident here. 

You know now. That is how it happens. The card 
publishers deal mainly with agents. You write your 
verse, say, ““ What-ho! What cheer! We wish you 
still (zow, again, never) a Happy New Year,” or “‘ God 
knows we've had enough of pain, And yet, here’s 
Christmas once again’’. You are informed that, what- 
ever may be your private opinion, this is just what’s 
wanted, or would be (how about taking a course) or that 
shortness with sweetness is what is wanted. Meanwhile 
the publishers of Christmas cards are writing round, 
saying, “not more than two lines for a coach and 
pair” or “bit of natural writing under domestic scene 
through window”, or “neat verse for herbaceous 
Dormers. ie 

And that is how one is greeted with such a message 
as “‘ Come out and smell the ricks of hay adown The 
croft with me, O!” “ O!” indeed. 

This year, however, the verses on the whole do 
not seem as bad as usual. Not because there is any 
improvement, but because there are fewer of them. 
The CHALLENGE Gallery has gone so far as to quote 
a verse from de la Mare’s Nod the Shepherd on one 
woodcut of a flock by moonlight (C3/125), and WARD 
has three verses “in honour of this Christmas’ from 
the Maitland MSS. (K.V. 1), and Dr. Marigold’s prescrip- 
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tion of ‘Many merry Christmasses, friendships, great 
accumulation of cheerful recollections, affection on 
earth and Heaven at last for all of us”’ from Charles 
Dickens (K.V. 3). Most of the cards, however, are 
content with formal greetings, ‘“‘ With every good 
wish for your Happiness at Christmas and through 
the Coming Year ”’ or “‘ With Kindest Remembrances ”’. 
HEFFER, of Cambridge, suggest “with hopes of 
peace”; indeed, out of ten different greetings used 
in their ‘‘ Cantabrigia’”’ album, no less than six are 
concerned with peace. The accompanying pictures 
are less decided. There are even Scandinavian skiers 
and Kitzbuehl itself crops up on two designs for 
CHALLENGE (C3/133 and 34). But most of the 
publishers have steered clear of controversial subjects. 
WARD has restrained versions of modern views of St. 
Paul’s and London Bridge, and BOWES and BOWES sell 
old engravings of Cambridge Colleges. On the whole, 
I am surprised our own land has not been more freely 
drawn on. I think that to most of us our home towns 
mean rather more than they did, whether we are in them 
or removed from them, and certainly in the defence areas, 
fields free to roam in are delights of which one would 
be glad to be reminded . . . or perhaps not ; perhaps it is 
after all better that this year, for once, the cards should 
show as little difference from previous years as possible. 
If we are going to send them, no doubt we wish to 
evoke the Christmas we knew rather than emphasize 
the conditions under which many of us will be passing 
one we perchance dread . . . as well have crackers in 
khaki as cards celebrating a Merry Blitzmas, and so, 
remarking only that BATSFORD’S cover landscape as 
skilfully as last year, and that The Times’ series ranges 
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from Scotland to Sussex and Cornwall, let us cut, deal, 
and turn up the publishers’ output. 

HEFFER (of Cambridge) are gayer than they have 
been for the last two years. The rather pallid landscapes 
have disappeared; there are plenty of country scenes, 
but the colours are brighter, the drawing bolder. Waits 
setting forth are livened up by Newton Whittaker with 
good use of peacock blue and jade green against the 
black figures and white buildings (9661); a holly cart 
seen through pollards makes a decorative design of 
black on China blue (V. Asta, 9681). Animals, however, 
are the pick of the bunch, and never in one album have 
I seen so many elephants—a black one winding a 
musical-box (10725), a black one playing a drum 
(10728), one in K. M. Thornton’s cartoon line, waving 
champagne, with a piece of holly tied to its tail (10713), 
and a grey one supported by a strong man (10721). 
This last is by Hilary Stebbing, who has pleasant pink 
and white swans (10718), and black bears among oak 
leaves (10721). There are also goats (10693) and 
unsentimental agreeable lambs by Mary Shillabeer 
(10732). 

WARD (3 Baker Street, London, W.1) come out 
strongly for cats—of all kinds and ages, photographed 
by Edward Quigley, Ylla, Bernard Glemser (D.K.P. 1, 
Y. 2, Y. 4, K.P. 9). They revel also in horses of the 
less frequently met-with variety—unicorn, sea-horse and 
Liberty and the correct kind of hobby. These last two 
come within their Circus series. Rabbits have been given 
a rest: Rowland Hilder has not been; he turns up at 
WARD’S with all the chalky complacency which once 
found a home at HEFFER. I find him boring. But 
there are plenty of brighter designs, with chefs or soldiers 
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or Magi in combinations of black, yellow, and red ; 
royal blue, white, and black; gold, peacock (again), 
and pink. Those to whom amusement is a greeting will 
like the cut-out cards of crackers and trees (B.V. 1) 
or Wise Men and Stars (B.V. 2) or the greeting ““ Good 
Gardening” (H.G. 2). Of the well-known photographs 
of ballet, a most striking one is of Riabouchinska and 
Lichine in Aurora’s Wedding (D.K. 9). Silver is well 
used as a background for a Santa Claus sledge, in which 
the only other colours are blue for a sky and a dab of 
red for the personage himself (Q.L. 1). A small Eskimo 
makes an agreeable appearance un Z. 47, and there are 
two excellent Lapp scenes (W.L. 24 and D.L.P. 3), 
one a painting, one a photograph, by Colin Wyatt, 
which are better than anything so far reviewed. 

The CHALLENGE (92 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1) 
have something for everyone, whether you want comic 
blue hares dancing round a snowy fir (C3/152), a red 
and green village (C4/69), or the manger at Bethlehem, 
accompanied by an old carol (C2/139). You can have 
conventional landscape (peacock seems a favourite 
colour this year) or one done in poster colours of red, 
blue, and gamboge on white by Alex Jardine (C6/58). 
The cat here is Siamese, meditatively glaring from a 
cushion the colour of its eyes (L. Carmen, C6/50), 
and S. Arrobus (C4/82) in pink and black on white 
has streamlined planes, ships, cars, and trains, to remind 
us that we live in “ The Age of Speed ”’—though I feel 
that the Post Office will see to it that we soon forget it. 

Miscellaneous—REDFERN bring a pleasant picture 
back to our minds, with a Breton onion boy (Anne 
Gilmore Carter, 6351). The GORDON FRASER 
Gallery (Cambridge) has the gayest I have seen—a cluster 
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of toy-block houses, cerise and lemon, white roofed, on 
a royal blue card, designed by Nona (GF 143)... 
mention might be made, for those who like ‘‘ museum 
pieces *’, that there can be obtained from the Bodleian 
post cards of an Egyptian boy’s letter of the second or 
third century, of the Red Book of Hergest, of a letter 
of Queen Elizabeth, of Monmouth’s acknowledgment 
of his illegitimacy, or of a Latin exercise book of 
Edward VI. But there remains the CASEG PRESS 
(Llanllechid, Bangor, Caernarvonshire). The best is 
left to the last and this best is so good that it really should 
be written of separately. Brenda Chamberlain and John 
Petts from their Caernarvonshire mountains send out 
another twelve prints, strong in every kind of good 
magic. The designs are new each year and each year 
they become out of print. It may be my fancy, but I feel 
that this year there is an even wider variety in the 
designs. You may range from black and white engravings 
of the mountains of Wales and of Skye to cheerful 
groups entitled “ Gossip ”’, which speaks for itself, or 
to musicians. That gift for eerie majesty, which always 
makes me visualize these artists as making satisfactory 
settings for King Lear, comes through in a windswept 
night-wood, two figures in blue and crimson lighting 
its sombre wildness ; there are limpet cottages dwarfed 
by pines on mountainsides, towered over by peaks 
whose colouring is in strange relationship with that 
of the sky, and there are scenes (Sea Rider and Ridge 
Shepherd) in which all elements are in deep and calm 
communion. There is also a gay crooked crone, carry- 
ing wood, as bent as she is, and her dog as knowing 
in its smile; this breaks away from purple, bronze, 
crimson into bright green, orange, yellow. Caseg are 
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right about these productions; they are not “ cards ”’ 
in the usual Christmas sense, they are ‘‘ Greeting Prints’. 
This year the price has had to be increased. They are 
now, coloured by hand, and with a simple greeting in 
Welsh or English, seven shillings a dozen. One would 
pay much more . . . and even then, keep them for one’s 


self. 
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MILTON AND HIS MODERN CRITICS. Locan 
PEARSALL SMITH. Oxford University Press. 35. 6d. 


““T AM NOT,” said a former colleague of mine when first 
we talked shop, ‘‘I am not a Miltonic person.”” As one 
might say, “I am not a debauched, nor a scrofulous, 
person.” Admiration for, and acquaintance with, 
Mr. T. S. Eliot followed as night the day, for it is 
Mr. Eliot’s stealthy stiletto rather than the wry-barrelled 
blunderbuss of Mr. Pound which has made half a dozen 
critics and at least as many intelligent readers doubt 
whether the author of the Nativity Ode, Paradise Lost, 
and Samson Agonistes was more than a poetic selling- 
plater. In the first half of his essay Mr. Pearsall Smith 
enumerates and ironically discusses the half-dozen, and 
then he sets forth, briefly but with warmth, Milton’s 
virtues as a poet. The first half is the more entertaining, 
the second the more valuable in that it deals with 
matters of permanent rather than temporary interest. 
It is an interesting development of criticism which has 
of late brought Milton to share with Shelley mighty 
blows from wind-filled bladders, thwackings with 
swords of lathe, but the thwackers wear blinkers when 
they speak of success. “ Milton’s dislodgment in the 
past decade, after his two centuries of predominance, 
was effected with remarkably little fuss ’’—is not this an 
utterance to set alongside the “ Seven at one blow !” 
of our short-trouser days? The suffrage of two-and-a- 
half centuries has not been so slickly outvoted, nor 
enchantment driven to the wings by a hat and rabbit 
display. But there are many such apophthegms collected 
here. Mr. Middleton Murry does not know whether 
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Milton greatly enriched the English language but has 
“felt many times in reading Paradise Lost and Samson 
Agonistes that he all but killed it”. It is clearly desirable 
to know something of a subject before becoming 
epigrammatic about it, but on the whole Mr. Pearsall 
Smith has let him off lightly. Unless alignment with 
Bentley seem treatment none too light. 

By this time it must be clear that the reviewer is some- 
thing of a Miltonic person. Not an idolator, be it known. 
If every copy of the longer poems were lost, I could not, 
like Macaulay, recite them to a wondering world. Our 
poet could be tedious, argumentative, submerged by his 
mannerisms, dull as Faustus found divinity—but he 
had the gift of godlike utterance, a stupendous range of 
music, and, though his detractors will not hear it, a note 
of reconciliation and humanity, of magnanimity, which 
makes his faults like flymarks on a mirror, found if 
sought for, but to poetry-lovers unperturbed by pre- 
conception and prejudice, lost in brilliance and deep 
perspectives. Like Mr. C. S. Lewis’s recent defence of 
that grovelling wretch Shelley, this essay on a mechanical 
bricklayer in verse (so Dr. Leavis !) will do good outside 
the coteries. 


GWYN JONES 


TWO GENERATIONS. With a preface, and edited, 
by OsBerT SITWELL. Macmillan. 15s. 


CONSIDERED AS A measure of time, two generations can 
mean much or little. The early memories of a child born 
in 1940 may be in essentials like those of a child born in 
1910, for though the latter had a better chance of living 
to record them, the spirit presiding over each nursling’s 
awakening consciousness will, if some prophets are to 
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be believed, be much the same; the war spirit. The 
idea of total war did not exist in the nineteenth century, 
nor did history then repeat itself so quickly. In the 
“ thirties? and “forties”, speaking very generally, 
life was more civilized than thought; in the ’seventies 
thought was more civilized than life. Between the two 
there lies a gulf, precariously spanned by the iron bridge 
of the Industrial Age. 

Readers of Life and Letters To-day are already in a 
position to estimate the changes between the generation 
of Mrs. Campbell Swinton’s reminiscences and that of 
Miss Florence Sitwell’s diary, but they have not had the 
advantage of reading Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s preface, a 
preface at once illuminating and characteristic, serious 
and irreverent, mischievous and tender. It is a little 
masterpiece of variousness and unexpectedness, out of 
which emerge portraits of the two ladies with their 
respective backgrounds, social, historical, and personal, 
their place in the world, and their attitude towards it. 

Mrs. Swinton, the elder, née Georgiana Sitwell, 
belonged to the world and accepted its standards. This 
was the world of Renishaw, the lovely Derbyshire home 
of the Sitwell family. Writing in the ’eighties of ex- 
periences half a century old, she sees them harmoniously 
and in perspective. She had witnessed momentous 
changes, the introduction of railways, in fact the 
industrialization of England. She had known wealth ; 
her father was one of the first Englishmen to take a 
shooting in Scotland, and some of the most interesting 
passages in her book describe the annual immigration to 
Birkhall or Balmoral. She had also known poverty, 
for in 1846 all this splendour came to an end; she saw 
her home, in the hall of which a staff of thirty had once 
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listened to Archbishop Tait’s first sermon, dismantled 
and even put up for sale. When she came back after a 
seven years’ absence abroad, it was to a different 
Renishaw. 

‘“‘ The house had been gutted as if by fire. Now, day 
and night, the trains could be heard hooting regularly 
in the distance as they passed by the edge of the park, 
and the black plumes of the mines were beginning to 
sully the air. Inside, the house without its servants 
seemed very quiet, and I occupied my time making 
drawings of the rooms as I remembered them, with their 
furniture in place ...’’ One of these drawings is repro- 
duced in the book. It shows a painter’s vision sensitively 
faithful to the scene before it, and made poetical by the 
elegiac, acquiescent spirit which distinguishes her 
memoirs. The sketches are of their age, as she was ; 
an age of which the unmutilated Renishaw with its 
guests, its traditions, its spacious unhurried life, nourished 
by an unceasing give-and-take with the countryside, 
remained for her the epitome. 

Her niece, Miss Florence Sitwell, was little at Reni- 
shaw, and though she loved the place she resembled her 
mother in being suspicious of the “world”. Any 
earthly paradise she might have thought it right to con- 
template was centred in Lambeth Palace, where reigned 
her great-uncle, Archbishop Tait. She had an in- 
exhaustible gift for friendship and hero-worship. Apart 
from this, her affections were set on things above. 
Her earnest evangelical piety, which found expression in 
good works practised among her less fortunate sisters, 
was of the very fibre of her nature; nearly all her zest 
for life, which was unflagging (though she does once, 
rather surprisingly, mention feeling “down” at the 
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end of the week) came from it. Transparent and 
ingenuous, she had no thought for her own dignity 
which sometimes, to the eyes of an impartial observer, 
must have been severely tried. In any situation, reciting 
a hymn after dessert at Lambeth with the Archbishop’s 
hand on her shoulder, singing Three Blind Mice in a 
Continental train, or Rock of Ages by a waterfall, she 
always identifies herself with the spirit of the moment. 
Written between the ages of fifteen and nineteen, her 
diaries are a sharp contrast, both in manner and matter, 
to Mrs. Swinton’s ; the contact between a close-up and 
a retrospect, between an ardent, impulsive spirit absorbed 
in the present, and a balanced judgment considering the 
experiences of the past. Miss Sitwell’s diary can be 
read with equal pleasure by the simple-hearted, like 
herself for whom it was written, and by the sophisticated, 
to whom it says more than it means. Mr. Sitwell, who 
appreciates both her personality and her talent, though 
at different levels of seriousness, calls her journal Vestals 
and Vestries, and his masterly chapter-headings (like 
the footnotes, one of the joys of the book) indicate the 
spirit in which he intends it to be taken. Some will 
take it his way, some hers, but those who, at the cost of 
a slight mental squint, see it in both aspects will get the 


greatest reward. 
L. P. HARTLEY 


LANCASHIRE FOLKS. By Dora M. BROOME. 
George Allen and Unwin. §s. 

ONE CANNOT HELP feeling a sneaking sympathy with 

the novel reader who says to the librarian: “ Nothing 

in dialect.’’ Yet the fault is not in the dialect itself, but 

in the inadequacy of its transcription through the 
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spelling of standard English. There is no British dialect 
which cannot be readily understood by an educated 
person, but just as it is hopeless to transcribe French 
in standard English notation, so it is hopeless to transcribe 
East Anglian or Lancashire. If the use of the phonetic 
alphabet were included in our system of education, then 
every kind of dialect could be easily written and read, 
and a great deal that is pithy and virile in our native 
humours happily preserved. But till then, dialect 
literature must make its chief appeal to the natives of 
the place or to the reader who happens to be homesick 
for it. The rest of us find our initial interest gradually 
submerged in a sea of apostrophes. 

The sketches which make up Miss Broome’s little 
book are charming, but to catch the warmth of mood 
and atmosphere which makes their charm, one should 
hear them read aloud by a Lancashire voice. They are 
too slight to stand the sort of strain we have to make 
in reading Chaucer. 

These Lancashire Folks are mostly the elderly, and 
Miss Broome’s wit delights in poking affectionate 
fun at their conservatism; her favourite character is 
the comfortable body who is bullied into taking a costly 
and dangerous holiday in Southport or the Isle of Man, 
and returns with gasps of relief to her own fireside. 
There is not, perhaps, enough stress laid on the com- 
pensating spirit of adventure and enterprise common 
in Lancashire among the young, which manifests itself 
equally in the hard ambition of the business man, the 
bitter fervour of the revolutionary, and the rowdyism 
of a line of mill-girls swaggering on Wakes night along 
the promenade at Blackpool. 


ELIZABETH COXHEAD 
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THE MOST HAUNTED HOUSE IN ENGLAND. 
Harry Price. Longmans. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


A HOUSE HAUNTED not by one ghost, but by upwards of 
a dozen—seen and vouched for not by a few, but by 
more than a hundred—Borley Rectory stands by itself, 
and the story of its investigation, here recounted, is 
unparalleled in the history of psychic research. For ten 
years the house was kept under observation; those 
occupied in it numbered two hundred, came from all 
walks of life and were unknown in the main to each 
other and to Mr. Price, head of the London Council for 
Psychical Investigation, who conducted the research, 
leased the house but, in order not to influence the 
observers, stayed away while they were there. 

Borley had always been haunted. Most frequently 
seen was a nun (one tenant had a ground-floor window 
bricked up, because she peered in so often). There were 
also a coach and horses ; drivers (with or without heads) ; 
a little dark man; a young woman; an old man in a 
tall hat, and a nineteenth-century clergyman who had 
taken a great interest in the ghosts in his lifetime and 
had always said he would appear after his death. In 
addition to these, there were such poltergeist phenomena 
as door-bangings, stone-throwings, footsteps, the shoot- 
ing of keys through locks. One incumbent was slapped 
on the head with a hair-brush; his wife on occasion 
received a black eye, and was three times thrown out of 
bed; this couple finally gave up their tenancy. People 
were locked into rooms ; objects were moved, vanished, 
appeared—a bottle in mid-air, a seventeenth-century 
coin, an old-fashioned wedding ring which came and 
went, a petrified frog. Most frightening of all were 
messages for help which appeared on walls. 
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The main legend runs that a nun fell in love with a 
lay-brother ; assisted by another, they eloped, but were 
caught and put to death. In the light of evidence, many 
flaws have been found in this story, and several of the 
other ghosts are left out of it. But this book does not 
seek to interpret; evidence is merely collated and the 
reader is left to reach his own conclusion. There is a 
strongly Catholic tinge to the manifestations ; “ lights,” 
“Mass,” are asked for; “water”? figures in the 
messages, but whether it is holy water or not is confused 
by the legend that the nun was bricked up; this has 
been disproved, but a lay-brother is supposed to have 
been strangled. The disturbances were worse when the 
house was tenanted; even then, they were quiet on 
Sundays and during Holy Week, and locked doors 
opened when a relic was applied to them. The saying 
of a Novena also quietened the spirits. I must state my 
impression that thorough as the investigators were, 
there were yet things left undone. Planchette suggested 
where the nun had been buried ; this was not acted on, 
and though it was known that there was a tunnel between 
a nunnery and a monastery, this was not explored. 
I think, also, that both spirit-messages and the writing 
on the wall were at times misconstrued . . . but there it 
is, Mr. Price disclaims interpretation, and gives us the 
facts. 

Whatever the explanation, and if indeed there can be 
one, there is no doubt about the facts. And no doubt 
that they are facts. Mr. Price himself, by profession a 
sceptic, and a man whose job it is nor to believe in 
ghosts, admits he is baffled. 

Photographs of the writing are reproduced in the 
book—writing which did not materialize out of the 
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wall, but was pencilled on it before human eyes. If it 
seems strange that ghosts use a pencil, it is no stranger 
than for them to turn wine into ink from a bottle in 
which wine remained wine; it is no stranger than for 
them to throw vases downstairs, or to lock doors from 
inside a room in which was the sole occupier of the 
house. It has been burnt down now, as the ghosts 
threatened ; they were seen in the flames (a fresh one 
among them) and have been seen since, in the ruins. 
There we must leave them . . . more sympathetically, 
I would hope, than they were approached. There 
were many kinds of manifestations here, some horrible, 
but some helpless and in trouble (however deserved). 
In the tale of their ‘‘ haunting”? there is terror, and 
many questions are raised, not on this earth to be 
answered, though in our deep bones and in cold spots 
of our mind to be felt. 
ANEURIN Dycks 


ARMIES OF FREEDOM. ‘Tom WINTRINGHAM. 

Routledge. 4s. 
CIVILIANS SHARE THIS war with the armies and every 
citizen needs to know something of the art of war. 
Few writers have offered such instruction as clearly or 
easily as Mr. Wintringham has and in this volume he 
stresses again a truth that is still overlooked (it was in 
France and was probably the root of the disaster there) 
that a free man conscious of the aims for which he is 
fighting and understanding his job, is worth far more 
as a soldier than the serf who is without initiative should 
a screw in the machine fail. 

The author gives brief accounts, as illustration, of 
struggles in which a small free army either defeated 
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huge masses of men or achieved a high degree of success 
against them. He includes the fight between Greece 
and Persia, the rebellion of Spartacus, the revolution 
in warfare caused at Crécy by the English archers, 
struggles during the eighteenth century, the British 
tank victory in 1918 and the resistance of Madrid. In 
no case is it a mere description of a historic event. 
Mr. Wintringham tries to show us the structure, how 
the Greek won because he was used to bearing arms, 
the bowman because he had experimented with his 
weapon, the mechanic because his tank was not. sub- 
ordinate at the beginning to any rigid army theory as 
to how it was to be used. 

The most valuable part of the book, however, is its 
introduction with its plea for constructive criticism 
during war and its attack on the “ mysteries” still 
being allowed to obscure, because of professional 
jealousy, much of modern scientific development. 


ERNEST HUDSON 


THE PLAIN MAN AND THE NOVEL. RocGerR 
DaTALLER. Nelson Discussion Books. 2s. 6d. 


Wuo Is TuIs plain man, who flits anonymously through 
the pages of the press, hobnobs with Man in the Street, 
and marries Patriot’s daughter, Mother of Seven? 
Who is he but the creation of an author, whose 
authority is uncertain. Bernard Shaw writes, “‘ J think,” 
but Jones, to add weight to his bantam thoughts, 
declares, ‘‘ The Plain Man knows.” 

Is Mr. Dataller a plain man? Or does he write for 
plain men? Or both? I don’t know. But after reading 
his book, I have the same suspicion that I had before 
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I opened it, that the author was trying to perform a 
confidence trick, like the man at the market selling 
coloured water for a panacea and “‘let’s forget what 
doctors say ”’. 

A “discussion book”’ can make no pretence to be 
profound or comprehensive. It is table talk, without 
wine or more than one speaker. Its purpose is to provoke 
rather than to inform, to direct rather than lead. Its 
value depends upon the ability of the talker. 

Mr. Dataller is not a brilliant talker . . . what plain 
man is? ...and he makes no attempt to bind his eleven 
chapters into consecutive argument. He ranges through 
fiction, as rapidly as a world-tourist through alien and 
conflicting civilizations, recording here an impression, 
there a depression, without, so fast he moves, hazarding 
a guess as to what is at the bottom of this apparently 
irreconcilable mass of contraries. He recounts the 
plots of a number of novels, passes swift judgment on 
a number of novelists and, like Hopkins’ Windhover, 
is off, off forth on wing, before his plain audience can 
hold hand up for question. 

There are people, as Book Societies well know, who 
like their reading selected for them, and often prefer 
to know what their sort of person thinks about a book 
without having to read it. The strain on purse and 
brain is thereby relieved. For them, this handy volume 
will be invaluable. Extracts, chosen with great taste, 
illustrate the vices and virtues of prominent novelists ; 
and no one need fear that in repeating any of the critical 
judgments, he will find himself in a minority. Many 
indeed may quote these remarks without knowing that 
they are quoting. 

In Chapter 1X, Mr. Dataller gives an interesting 
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analysis of his relationship between our social structure 
and national character. 

“ Class relationship is still one of the main factors in English 
social and industrial life (hence the hoary old aphorism that every 
Englishman loves a lord). But the long catalogue of social memoirs 
attesting the free intercourse obtaining between tenant and land- 
lord, between the owners of great houses and their servants, and 
in the daily encounter of master and man during the great industrial 
epoch, all point to the preservation of an exceptionally virile 
liberty. It is only in recent years that the Joint Stock Corporation, 
the development of the Combine, and other ramifications of Big 
Business, have served to eclipse this intimate relationship. Nowa- 
days, of course, a highly intricate organization often separates 
the ordinary workman from the high-ups. . . . But while the 
fullest allowance should be made for a circumstance of this kind, 
it is, one feels, only of a transitory nature. Sooner or later the 
national character will reassert itself. 

“The English character, then, is distinguished by certain 
extraordinary features. It is the Plain Man’s duty in turning to 
the novel of social significance to disentangle these from extraneous 
treatment, and to establish a proportionate standard of values.” 


If any Plain Man can do his duty as enunciated in 


this last paragraph, I shall be pleased to send him a 
copy of The Plain Man and the Novel in a Plain Van. 


A. CALDER-MARSHALL 


UNDER THE ROSE. Ruys Davigs. Heinemann. gs. 


A SPINSTER LIVES in Wales, alone save for a faithful 
servant and a cat. Her one passion is rose-growing ; 
perhaps not passion, for she has been characterized as 
“ eccentric’, and one does not have to be very quick 
to know that that means she has been jilted (is she not, 
also, fond of the bottle ?). Her maid has gone to bed, 
she sits at her bureau doing her accounts. The French 
windows open. A man enters. None need be told—out 
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of the past, her lover. They talk, he blackmails ; they 
drink, she murders. The wine they drank was the 
champagne ordered, long ago for her wedding (to have 
kept so long it must have been a better vintage than 
you'd think these people would have bought). She 
buries him, as may be expected, under her roses. 

With that off her mind, she discards her eccentricity 
and takes renewed interest in life. The story returns to 
the past, and recounts her early love-affair. There is 
inevitability about this, the second part, and the murder 
in the first had a certain stark grandeur; the author, 
as is known, writes well, and now writes better. He has 
both understanding of the woman’s mind and delight 
in her outward characteristics. Rachel, while she 
remains a recluse, is real. 

But in the third part, she is visited by a friend of the 
dead man. To put it frankly, by the friend, a prostitute, 
who had been keeping him. She is worried at his long 
absence and now comes to find him. Rachel, by a series 
of blunders, is first too friendly, then too hostile. The 
girl, Violet Myers, has her suspicions aroused, and 
Rachel does nothing to diminish them by trying to 
push her off a cliff. Violet, thus armed with evidence, 
blackmails. Rachel pays but, by a ruse, has her arrested 
while she herself jumps to perdition. The faithful 
servant puts the famous roses on her corpse, “little 
knowing ”’ as the saying is. 

It is with the arrival of Violet Myers that the book 
seems, to me at any rate (and in this I gather that I am 
alone), too good to be true. There have been moments 
before—the ‘bad lad of the village” should hardly 
have had to be the rector’s son, or to have gone off 
with a local barmaid; the cat need not have killed a 

H* 
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bird, early on, as preparation for clawing the dead man’s 
face—and at the end one could have been spared the 
big moment when Rachel flings one of the roses 
into the horrified Violet’s lap. In fact, by the time all 
life’s little ironies have been used, one after the other, 
Under Fhe Rose is like a number of A. E. Housman’s 
poems made narrative ; but that doesn’t make the book 
a tragedy, and it did make me feel that I had been 
better employed in reading Mary Barton—an impression 
heightened by the resemblance to Cranford of much 
of this book. 

It may be argued that Mr. Davies has taken a classic 
story, properties and all, and treated it as only he could. 
But I am not sure that it should be treated in any way 
any more, and I would have liked him to have given 
us a spinster who was jilted, but did not become 
eccentric; of a lover who was not ne’er-do-well, nor 
even a rector’s son; of a barmaid who didn’t run off 
with men; of a prostitute who had normal manners 
when off-duty; and so on. That would have been 
another and, I think, a fresher, story. CHARLES CALVERT 


THE POLICE AND CRIME-DETECTION TO- 
DAY. REGINALD MorrisH. Oxford University 
Picco saa. 

AFTER THE REVELATIONS of the ex-convict novelists, 

this book of police secrets seems so very naive that the 

reader can only imagine the crooks gave themselves up 
in order to start a literary career. For instance, there 
are the “disclosures”? about the use of disguise’ by 
modern ’tecs and the case of the bookmaker in particular. 


“ A bookmaker was in the habit of taking betting slips in a 
quiet lane where he was able to observe the approach of any 
officer who sought to arrest him. One morning it was raining 
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hard, and the bookmaker had the surprise of his life when two 
officers got within a yard or two of him under cover of umbrellas. 
This was done by the officers bending their knees, and as they 
walked they appeared to be children of about four feet six inches.” 

My pets, what big feet you’ve got! There is also 
the case of a “‘ troublesome offender ”’ and the irresistible 
temptation to quote. 


“ An enterprising officer . . . disguised himself very effectively 
as a woman, borrowed a perambulator, made up a dummy baby, 
and boldly wheeled the pram through the narrow thoroughfare. 
No notice was taken of him by the offender, who provided 
good evidence of his misdeeds and was arrested.” 


Indeed a bold officer! But our author is the first to 
admit that not all cases are so successful. He writes: 


“In my early C.I.D. days I remember observing a man who 
was hurrying along a busy street carrying a sack. I was suspicious, 
and stopped and questioned him. He was quite humorous about 
it, and said: ‘Have a look!’ He emptied on the footway the 
contents of the sack—paint tins, brushes and an assortment of 
useless odds and ends. I was quite satisfied.” 


However, this contribution to The Pageant of Progress 
is not primarily a book of reminiscences. There is a 
good deal of advice and instruction for the young or 
would-be policeman. There is, for example, the 
exposition of the “‘ Principle of exchange ” as enunciated 
by Dr. Locard, criminologist of the Lyons Police 
Laboratory. The principle has it that every contact 
leaves traces: “If a man treads in some mud he at 
once leaves a foot impression in the mud and also 
retains a quantity of earth on his shoes.’’ And then 
there are the sections devoted to the avowed main 
purpose of the book—"‘to acquaint the reader with 
modern methods of crime detection.”’ Here our author 
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does succeed in solving the problem of whether detectives 
read detective stories. I’m sorry to have to tell the 
fraternity of mystery writers that they don’t. Indeed, 
I wouldn’t be surprised if our police are the only 
members of the community who still look on finger- 
prints and microscopes as something of a novelty. 
Ex-Chief Inspector Morrish writes : “‘ A murder enquiry 
may last for months before the offender is arrested .. . 
but if the archives could speak of the efforts made, and 
of the accumulated clues, the public would be amazed.” 
I think the ex-Chief would be amazed at the bulk of 
fiction records of such inquiries most of us have seen 
in our time. 

But possibly this is one of those marvellous pieces 
of propaganda about which we hear so much nowadays. 
Maybe this book is meant to lull the ‘‘ wide boys” 
into a false sense of security, for here and there in the 
text I seem to detect a gleam of humour. The author 
has a tale of a man who hawked coloured saccharine 
solution in bottles labelled Rich Ruby Wine—“a 
description calculated to make the mouth water ’’. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 


BOYS’ BOOKS 

KIDNAPPED IN CORNWALL. PERcy Woopcocx. 
Nelson. 3s. 

LOST WITH ALL HANDS. ArtTHuR CATHERALL. 
Nelson. 35. 

ISLAND FARM. HILpA BREARLEY. Nelson. 35. 

EXPLORERS AFLOAT. Garry Hocc. Nelson. 
5S. 

TITLING TELLS; NONE of these books would lie un- 

noticed on the counters—their very names would make 
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boys pick them up. Though Cornwall is being a little 
overworked as a setting for juvenile stories, the word 
“ kidnapped” sets the key, and you don’t have to go very 
far in Island Farm before you discover that that, too, is 
about kidnapping. As for Arthur Catherall, did he not 
once calla book Keepers of the Khyber ? and is he not the 
author of Vanished Whaler? One knows where one is. 
Here we are in a trawler, fishing Arctic waters and 
running into piracy on a large scale, chapter after 
chapter having the right ring, from ‘‘ A Jonah Aboard ”’ 
for the first, down through “‘ Viktor Nordt Receives a 
Shock”’, “Slane Shows His Colours”’, ‘“‘ Desperate Men”’ 
to “Slane Defies Death’’. . . .the cook’s assistant calls 
himself Mark Slane. . . .but he is not Mark Slane... -he 
is a young man looking for his brother, and impersonating 
his valet. ‘“‘ Dyed hair, touched-up eyebrows—metal 
tubes in the nostrils make an awful difference to a chap’s 
features”’....and the brother turns out to be the 
pirate. .. .but all ends well, even though the Blackéall 
Annie did set sail for her maiden voyage on Friday the 
thirteenth. 

Sea plays a large part, too, in Kidnapped in Cornwall, 
where two boys are given a yawl-rigged yacht by their 
father and take part in the search for the six-year-old 
son of an American neighbour, who has disappeared. 
Caves, planes, fires at sea and a stern chase come into it, 
until finally ‘‘ It was nothing, sir,” said David, “ we just 
happened to be there. We'd have done it for anybody.” 

Though quieter as to title, [sland Farm has 
originality in its setting. The children of this book 
have as parents two unconventional archeologists, 
and their neighbour here is a famous cartoonist .... 
neighbours as sources of mystery and adventure are 
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indispensable to juvenile stories. This cartoonist has 
“gained the enmity of various dictator-ridden foreign 
states’’, and so the children launch a campaign against 
suspected kidnappers. The climax is supplied by a 
flood, and a map enables youthful readers to feel at home 
in the district where it takes place. 

A map forms the endpapers to Explorers Afloat, but 
this is a different type of book from the rest. Garry 
Hogg has already taken his characters exploring on foot 
(Explorers on the Wall) and on bicycle (Explorers 
Awheel). Now they find themselves in a 30-foot cabin 
cruiser. She is berthed in the Midlands and her owner 
wants her brought to Oxford, so down two hundred 
miles of the Grand Union Canal and the Thames they 
come .... Readers are acquainted with much about 
the countryside, but never for one moment is the book 
“dry’’, and there are plenty of adventures, for the inland 
waterways turn out to be by no means backwaters 


of life. 
EDWARD FARRER 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD. A. E. Housman. Engraved 
by AGNES MILLER PaRKER. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Illustrated by 
STEPHEN GOODEN. Harrap. 55. 


Two FAVOURITES OF adolescents appear in editions which 
should be welcomed by innumerable uncles and aunts. 
These are no ordinary “gift books”’, butsimply-produced 
well-printed volumes, in which the spirit of the text is 
amplified by the illustrations. Agnes Miller Parker’s 
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DRAWINGS FROM LIFE 


Thirty-six drawings from the nude 


by ERIC GILL 


TIME PASSES, fashions change. The Victorians were out- 
wardly prudish. A reaction was inevitable, and we had the 
fashion and fad of nudism. Perhaps the pendulum is now 
swinging back again. Let us try and hold it before the 
pendulum has swung too far and equanimity be lost in 
another panic of prudery. In his preface to this book of 
drawings Eric Gill enlarges on this theme with good sense 
and good humour, with reverence as well as relish. These 
thirty-six ‘‘ drawings from the nude’’ are from the same 
model, and those who know Gill’s work will know what to 
expect. 


Published by Hague & Gill. 7s. 6d. net 


CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


This new list will solve all the presents 
problems of those who cannot make 
their usual Christmas visit to Bumpus 


@ All the new books, all the best Christmas Cards are 
on show as usual at Bumpus. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LID. 


Booksellers to His Majesty The King - 


477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 3601 
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engravings have great beauty, even though they err on 
the side of over-literalness ; thus, From Clee to heaven 
the beacon burns is illustrated by a beacon, burning ; 
but this is a less fault than it would be with more subtle 
poetry, and I incline to say that this is the edition in 
which Housman should be read. Stephen Gooden’s 
illustrations to the Rubdiyat, however, seem to me better 
placed in the book. Agnes Parker Miller has illustrated 
each of the “lad” poems with a tailpiece ; I think this 
would have been intolerable had it been done with the 
Omar Khayyam, and the four pictures by Gooden, each 
having a page to themselves, are well-spaced in the text. 
The artist has admirably interpreted the mood of the 
Rubaiyat, avoiding the prettiness of so many illustrators 
of this work; it may be noted that the “ thou”’ of the 
wilderness is here no houri, but a young man to whom 
an elder expounds on grape and goblet. The edition has 
notes and introduction, and the text used is that of 
Fitzgerald’s first version. 


LILIAN AINSWORTH. 


LET’S GO FISHING ! L. Vernon Bates. Illustrated. 
Nelson. 4s. 


‘THE EXCLAMATION MARK could be dispensed with 
—the book is sensibly written and it is meant for 
readers of thirteen and over. The “let’s”? and the 
exclamation mark do it injustice, by putting it in the 
“ let’s pretend class”. That is my one criticism. Fishing 
is not treated as a “game”, but soberly, as a sport. 
The author divides it into four parts—watercraft, trout 
fishing, coarse fishing, and sea fishing. Avoiding 
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A CASEG PRINT 
AT CHRISTMAS 
[IS A GREETING 
AND A GIFT 


The Caseg Greeting Prints are taken from the 
original wood-blocks designed and engraved by 
Brenda Chamberlain and John Petts. A complete 
set of the new designs will be gladly sent for your 
inspection. The price is seven shillings for a dozen 
prints with envelopes (postage extra). 


‘‘Far and away the best of all modern cards are those put out by 
the Caseg Press, . . . designs that are the only ones | know expressing 
anything at all of the spirit that should animate the sending of greet- 
ings.’’—H. K. Fisher in Life and Letters To-day. 


««. . . May be recommended to those who like to express their 


personality in what they send to their friends.”’ 
—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


“‘1 am amazed and delighted. . . . How beautiful they are and how 

much they contain! They really are much more than Christmas cards, 

. although they are also all that a Christmas card should be and 
never is. . . . | can look at them for hours.’’—Robert Herring. 


The Caseg Prints are obtainable only from the Publishers : 


THE CASEG PRESS 
Above LLANLLECHID near BANGOR in CAERNARVONSHIRE 
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technicalities, he tells the young fisherman all he should 
want to know on tactics and style, and the photographs, 
diagrams, and numbered plates are well-chosen, showing 
such things as rod grip for fly fishing, mounting mackerel 
bait for tope, paternosters and angler’s knots. 

A point worth noticing is that the book is bound in 
a fadeless cloth, which can be lightly sponged if it is 
soiled. This example might well be more widely 


followed. 
JOHN VAUXHALL 


ARCTIC PILOT. WALTER E. GILBERT and KATHLEEN 
SHACKLETON. Nelson. Illustrated. 75. 6d. 


PRIMARILY, THIS BOOK is the autobiography of a pioneer 
pilot working on the North Canadian air-routes. But 
it has more than the interest of an adventure-story which 
has the advantage of being true. It adds to our know- 
ledge of the Dominion which lost more men than 
Belgium in the last war and came so unflinchingly into 
this ; it reminds a generation who, if they survive, may 
forget it, that planes have other purposes than destruc- 
tion ; it points out, with warning vigour, the significance 
which, in the future, may lie in the relation of the 
Canadian Arctic to the rest of the Dominion and to 
North America as a whole. This reminder of political 
possibilities if Arctic air-routes other than Canadian 
are opened up, makes the book instructive for adult 
readers, whilst not detracting from the appeal it will 
make most strongly to intelligent boys of from fifteen 
years upward. 


TED BERGEN 
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CHRISTMAS JUVENALIA 


THIS BATCH DIVIDES into Boys, Girls, Family, and Very 
Young. Firstly, Boys. Here are a couple that should 
go well, with eleven- to fourteen-year-olds: Klondike 
Gold by Hubert Coryell (Faber, 7s. 6d.) is a splendid 
yarn on sound, familiar Ballantyne lines about boys in 
the Klondike gold-rush. The lads and their dog are 
likeable, their adventures credible and plentiful. Format 
and illustrations, good. In this latter respect Zhe Secrets 
of the Abbey by P. Woodcock (Nelson, 4s.) has had 
a poorish deal. The story, however, is quite exciting, 
ending of course in the discovery of the secret 
treasure, and the thwarting of the would-be gangster, 
by the two boy heroes. It is lifted from conventionality 
by realistic scenes in a Cornish fishing village and plenty 
of boat-talk. 

The girls have done well, too. Jan of the Fourth by 
Christine Chaundler (Nelson, 35.), is a straightforward, 
unsentimental story mainly for young hockey-fans aged 
about eleven to thirteen. Personally, I found Jan a bit 
of a trial but luckily in the end she made friends with 
Joey and the rest of the Fourth, and got her colours for 
St. Anne’s, so all was well. No Responsibility by Joan 
Butler-Joyce (Harrap, 4s.) is for twelve- to sixteen- 
year-olds, and very readable it is. The story of three 
friends who didn’t want to be prefects but who after 
many school excitements became converted, is slight, 
but the conversations, the detail, and the characteriza- 
tion are excellent. I most strongly recommend this to 
schoolgirl readers. My hopes were high over The 
Warringtons in Wartime, by Ethel Talbot (Nelson, 3s.) 
but they faded out when I found it was about the last 
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war. For whatever we adults may feel, I doubt if you 
will, at this moment, interest girls much in the doings 
of twenty-five years ago. And the illustrations certainly 
won’t encourage them. Eight- to ten-year-olds who like 
dolls will like Ingeborg and Ruthy, by Catharine Preston 
(Harrap, 3s. 6d.). Ingeborg wished that her doll Ruthy 
was alive; but when Ruthy became so, she was such 
a handful that Ingeborg soon thought better of her 
choice. So, I believe, did Ruthy. 

Suitable general reading for young boys and girls 
is Six in a Family, Eleanor Graham’s everyday story 
of an everyday family, now republished by Nelson at 
3s. M.E. Atkinson’s Going Gangster (John Lane, 6s.) 
is a most likeable tale about our old friends Jane and 
Bill Lockett, aged 14 and 11, and their attempted kid- 
napping of a girl at a co-educational school. The children 
are very well drawn, the story is just probable and just 
eventful enough, and the whole thing is great fun. 
Format and up-to-date illustrations by Harold Jones, 
good. This will be a popular book. I find it difficult 
to visualize a large audience for The Flahertys of Aran, 
written and illustrated by Agnes C. Lehmann (Harrap, 
5s.), but it should find favour with the quieter-minded 
young who like Crocks of Gold, little wild donkeys, 
and information about an entrancing island. Miss 
Lehmann’s pictures will greatly please older lovers of 
Ireland. 

For the very young I have here Babar and Father 
Christmas (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), wholly delightful but the 
last I fear of our much lamented Jean de Brunhoff; 
and for those just beyond the picture-book stage The 
Adventures of Sam Pig, by Alison Uttley (Faber, 6s.). 
I could write pages of appreciation of Mrs. Uttley’s 
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enchanting work, but space allows me only to say here 
that Tom, Ann, Sam, and Bill Pig are as adorable as 
ever, and that they have lots of adventures and fun with 
Brock the Badger, the Dragon and other friends. These 
are all described with that skilful noting of just the 
right detail which characterizes Mrs. Uttley’s writing 
and endears her to her young readers. I regret that the 
illustrations for the Pig family are so completely lacking 
in the charm which is most certainly possessed by little 
Tom, Sam, Bill, and Ann. 

Finally, two Annuals, Zhe Chummy Book, for 
smallish people, and The Jolly Book for Boys, suitable 
for unsophisticated nine- to thirteen-year-olds are 
both published by Nelson at 3s. each. 

Lorna LEwIs 


